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STRANGE WATERS. 


BY R. E, FRANCILLON, 


AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA,” “‘ PEARL AND EMERALD,” &c. Xe. 


scmnicialigimeati 
OVERTURE. II. LINDENHEIM. 
CHAPTER V. ON THE THRESHOLD OF BABEL. 


“Wo are you going to walk with, Herr 
Walter ?” 

“TP? Oh, with everybody.” 

“ OF course, you always do. 
begin with, I mean?” 

“ Ah, Miss Lotte, that’s just the ques- 
tion. It is always that first step that’s 
the trouble, you know. I’m so torn by 


Bat to 


} candidates on all sides that there’s scarcely 


enough left of me to be called a Me. 
That’s what we used to call metaphysics 
in Jena, Miss Lotte. I must divide my- 
self fairly : a leg to one, anarm to another, 
a head 

“ A head ? 
then ?” 

“Cerberus had three, that’s what we 
used to call Greek at Horchester, Miss 
Lotte. He was only a dog; and a man 
has more head than a dog; at least J sup- 
pose so. That is what we used to call 
logic at Oxford, Miss Lotte.” 

“There! I should never have thought 
it. But then, of course, it needn’t follow 
that each has got a brain.” 

“ Doesn’t it, though! We used to call 
it so in Paris, I assure you. But, in 
the same place, to contradict a lady was 
not what we used to call manners, so let it 
| be one head, if = like it, by all means. 
i} My head, then, to Lucas, he is the one 
jj exception to the rule that a head must 
| contain some sort of a brain. My ear, | 
= Saws to Wilson: he wants one badly. | 
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How many heads have you, 
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“And a heart? You have at least a 
hundred hearts, 1 know, considering the 
number you throw away.” 

“On the contrary. My stock-in-trade 
consists of Head—cool, calm, calculating 
head, I assure you. I never throw any- 
thing away, except good advice and com- 
pliments. I have but one heart, Miss 
Lotte, and that goes with you.” 

“Thank you. But, after all, when walk- 


ing is the question, whom the legs go ( 


with is the great thing. Suppose, for 
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once, you let them follow your heart, and | 


come with me and—suppose I say Ilma ? | 
What does that lonely heart of yours say | 


now ?” 

“Tlma is going with you P” 

“Should I have asked you else? Am 
I really the mischief-maker and mar-plot 
they call me? Do I want your heart, Herr 
Walter? Heaven forbid !” said Miss Lotte, 
with a bright smile of affected horror at 
the idea of such a thing. 
everybody is in starting—and you call 
yourself on the committee! A committee 
of tortoises, I should say. But we are 
all getting so terribly old. There is no 
more youth left inthe world. As for me, 
this is my hundred-and-first birthday. 
But, thank goodness, it’s a fine day.” 

The centenarian bore her years wonder- 
fully, for she looked nomore than eighteen. 
He with whom she was talking all this 
nonsense, with a gravity befitting her pro- 
fessed age, did not carry his so well; he 
looked at least one-and-twenty, perhaps 
more. The other old people, scattered in 


groups round them, mostly ranged from | 


an appearance of fifteen years old to that 
of twenty. And a cosmopolitan set they 
were who were gathered together on a 
‘lovely summer morning in a ‘dull, rough- 
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paved yard that might be part of a ware- 
house, or else of a gaol. 

The language in which they laughed 
and chattered was that of Babel, with a 
strong dash of German. Their faces be- 
longed to a great country, the land of 
everywhere; or at least to that province 
of it which is bounded on the west by the 
Red Indians, on the east by the Tartars, 
and on the south by the Moors. -Never- 
theless, among all these boys and girls, 
French, German, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, Spanish, 
American, there was a striking family like- 
ness, more marked than is to be sometimes 
found even in actual families. There were 
a few elder people among the groups, and 
their presence will serve in ful! for a com- 
plete explanation of where we are, and 
why. Fame has since then begun to 
whisper the names even of a few of the 
younger ones, and many, very many, have 
learned to perform magnificently on a 
trumpet hardly to be distinguished from 
hers—their own. But the elders were all 
to be recognised. That short fat man, 
suggestive of nothing so much asa broken- 
down beer-barrel, with a cigar-stump for 
a vent-peg, was unrivalled in Europe as 
the trainer of pianists—unless, indeed, it 
was by that short lean man, like an elec- 
trified mop-head stuck at the top of a pint 
bottle of sparkling champagne. That 
other stout and short, quiet and elderly 
personage, humming a tune in a corner to 
the prettiest girl he could find, was grand 
master of all the fiddlers in the world. 
That tall burly fellow, with the air of a 
jovial bully, was field-marshal of orchestral 
armies. That marvellously gentle, child- 
faced old man, with amiability written 
even in his creep, was popularly supposed 
to be capable of harmonising the music 
of the spheres if he pleased, and of ex- 
tracting a fugue from the filing of a saw. 
In one word we are in the centre of the 
great music-school, which is the centre of 
Lindenheim, which is the centre of music 
itself, which many people think, or think 
it to be the correct thing to say they think, 
is one of the centres of the world. For it 
is a mistake to suppose that, in the case of 
the world, a circle can have no more than 
one centre. 

Herr Walter was less distinctively a 
musician, and more distinctively an 
Englishman, than any there. He had so 
little of the embryo artist about him, as 
nearly to look like a fish out of water. He 
did not behave as such however. He 





moved about incessantly from group to 
group, with a ready jest or laugh for 
everybody; and it was only a most un- 
Teutonic volubility of tongue that betrayed 
his speech, at least, to be a foreigner’s. 
Unusually handsome and overflowing with 
life and high spirits, it was not strange 
that the privilege of having Herr Walter 
for a cavalier should be a little fought for. 
Meanwhile, however, he still kept himself 
free; and it was only a suspicious bunch 
of violets in his hand imstead of his 
button-hole, and a roving look while he 
talked to his ever-changing companions, 
that made him look as if he were less free 
in reality than in seeming. 

Those violets made excellent pegs for 
jests that seemed very witty to their 
makers, and even to their hearers; for 
nobody there had as yet heard them all 
more than two hundred and fifty times 
before. They were more remarkable for 
hard hitting than for wit; but they did 
not put Herr Walter out of countenance. 
He invariably gave as good as he got, and 
better; and he seemed to enjoy so much 
the hits he received, that the others would 
have been ungracious indeed to grumble. 
In some subtle way, the day’s sunshine 
appeared to be inseparably connected with 
him. The violets were still in his hand 
when a tall old gentleman in a long frock- 
coat, with bent shoulders and a smiling 
Hebrew face, entered the yard, accom- 
panied by a young girl, remarkable in no 
respect but for a shy colour in her cheeks, 
and for very large dark eyes that were 
looking steadfastly on the rough stones of 
the floor. The old gentleman led her up to 
Miss Lotte, and therefore to Herr Walter, 
who happened to be there because he was 
everywhere. 

“My dear young lady,” said the old 
gentleman blandly, “I bring you here 
Miss Celia March, out of England. She 
first comes among you on an excellent 
occasion for making friends. I leave you 
in good hands, Miss March,” he said, in 
English. “ And I hope you will enjoy your 
first day in Lindenheim very much indeed.” 

** And so she shall, Herr Professor,” said 
Herr Walter. ‘ I am also out of England, 
Miss March—very much out—and I'll see 
that you do.” 

Miss Lotte smiled, and held up’‘a fore- 
finger, like a sign of warning. 

“Well?” he said. “If Ican take care 
of two, I can take care of three—can’t I ? 
What’s the good of having three heads, if 
one throws one away ?” 
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“T wasn’t thinking of your heads,” said 
Lotte. “I’ve just been appointed chaperon, 
you see; and I mustdo myduty. Are you 
still coming with us? Or how long are 
Miss March and I to wait for you? ” 

“ Just half a minute,” he said, still look- 
ing round him with the glance which was 
the only undecided thing about him, and 
lingering. Suddenly his quick eyes fell 
upon a group hitherto hidden; and then 
he showed he could do something else than 
smile—he frowned. But the frown lasted 
no longer than an instant. He at once 
stuck the bunch of violets into his own 
button-hole. ‘Come on then,” he said. 
“T’m ready now.” 

Miss Lotte saw where the violets went ; 
and she also looked round. “ Ilma—with 
the enemy! What does that mean?” 

“Fancy a girl asking a man to say what 
a girl means!” said Walter, with the 
brightest and most genuine of smiles. 
“Come along; how long are Miss March 
and I to wait for you?” 

“Your heart won’t go with us, though, 
after all.” 

“ Won’t it, though! It will go exactly 
where I please. ‘There are maidens in 


Scotland.’ Forwards! March!” 


CHAPTER VI. THE NEW GIRL. 


Cet, out of Deepweald. Celia thrown 
all at once among a hundred lively and 
chattering young people—all strangers and 
all strange! Surely there is matter for a 
hundred metaphors; one a head at least, 
and more. But the fish out of water 
himself is too much at home, compared 
with her, to serve for a simile. It is 
enough, without metaphors for crutches, 
to think for one moment of Deepweald ; 
that sleeping, aye, and snoring beauty, 
with its unbroken and monotonous caw 
of rooks and old maids; its slumberous 
cathedral atmosphere; its days of plodding, 
with nothing but incomprehensible and 
mystical talk about a piece of never-ending 
work to represent Hope, and that des- 
perately ; its absence of conscious thonghts, 
its impenetrability, even to unconscious 
dreams, its humdrum ways of vegetating, 
with no breaks but a weekly Dorcas 
meeting; and then to turn at once to 
sudden picture of eager, overflowing life 
that: swarmed round Celia now, inten- 
sified as it was by more than a merely 
foreign colouring. She—if indeed she 
were still the same she—was overwhelmed ; 
she must, by the help of steamers and 
railways, have arrived there somehow, but 





she felt as if she had fallen there from the 
sky into the sea. The sun shone brightly, 
and there was nothing but merriment to 
be heard or seen. But it was not the same 
sun that used to shine through the elms 
in the home-close; and the sea, to her, 
looked and felt bitterly black and cold. 
She was afraid of life, just as the thought 
of happiness frightens those who have 
grown to be at home with misery. She 
had never lived, and did not know how. 

Lotte said something to her kindly, as 
they left the yard and entered the quaint 
old-world German street, whose atmo- 
sphere, by half suggesting the old-world 
quiet of Deepweald, made her feel her 
strangeness in a strange world all the 
more keenly. 

“Don’t you speak German, Miss 
March?” asked Herr Walter, who 
certainly was not one to sympathise with 
the sorrows of the shy. Of all tne con- 
trasts in this world of such things, the 
greatest, at that moment, was that which 
lay between Celia March and Herr Walter. 
It seemed strange that they should own 
the same mother-tongue. 

“No,” said Celia, blushing at nothing. 
Lotte smiled a little. Was Herr Walter 
beginning a new flirtation so soon? 

“Never mind, it willsooncome. I'll be 
dragoman. You don’t know Lindenheim ? 
We're now in the Rosenthal—valley of 
roses that means. A delightful thing, 
isn’t it, to find such a piece of real nature 
in the middle ofa town? It will get quite 
wild farther on. It’s a wonderful place 
for ‘savage greens,’ as a friend of mine, 
who studies English, calls wild flowers. I 
mean to learn painting some day, for the 
sake of the Rosenthal. How is it you are 
only among us to-day? The new students 
were examined long ago.” 

At that moment she was suddenly seized 
with, a new and doubly uncomfortable fear. 
She’had gathered, even at Deepweald, that 
when a very young man is walking into 
the country with a very young woman, a 
third companion is tolerably certain to be 
in the way. No doubt the German girl 
looked very good-tempered as well as good- 
natured, and the young Englishman was 
doing his best to put her at her ease; but 
she felt what for a shy person is even 
worse than feeling bored; she felt, like a 
bore. She was no doubt spoiling for 
others a walk that she herself was not 
going to enjoy; and, under the influence 
of this dog-in-the-manger-like feeling, 
would have given a great deal for courage 
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enough to ask the others to go on talking 
German, and to treat her as if she were 
not there at all. She was still more vexed 
when the girl went on a few paces in 
front, as if piqued at being dropped out of 
the conversation. But there was only the 
faintest suspicion of the best-tempered 
mock-malice in the smile and nod that 
Lotte threw back at Herr Walter, as she 
—_ another group, and left the young 

nglishman and the raw girl to them- 
selves. 

“What are you going to study?” he 
asked, without giving her time to be 
frightened at the thought of a téte-d-téte 
with a stranger. ‘‘ Whereare you living? 
Have you many friends here? Excuse 
me, but I should never have taken you for 
a fellow-countrywoman ; your colouring is 
too dark, and your eyes are too large. 
Whom do you believe in? Schumann? Of 
course. I can see atonce that you despise 
and abhor everybody else, from the bottom 
of your soul. You will be drenched here 
with Mendelssohn— Mendelssohn— Men- 
delssohn—till you are sick of him. When 
you are, rebel; and I’ll back you. I lead 
the opposition here, you know; I always 
do, everywhere ; and I knew you were one 
of us, from the first moment I saw you. 
By-the-way, you don’t know my name 
yet: 1 am Walter Gordon, at your ser- 
vice, ‘out of England,’ as they always add 
here.” 

“You are very kind,” said Celia, with a 
half-quarter smile; for there was this 
about Walter Gordon, that, after a minute, 
it was harder to feel shy with him than 
not to feel shy. ‘But, please, don’t let 
me keep you from your friends.” 

“And that’s very kind of you, Miss 
March; but you couldn’t if you tried. If 
I see you safe through the valley of roses, 
as I mean to, it’s because I choose, and no- 
body shall prevent me, not even you. I 
am passionately attached to all new friends, 
and the newer the better. Besides, you 
may be attacked by the wild beasts—the 
butterflies, or the savage greens. Only 
think of being torn in pieces by wild 
butterflies! So answer my questions, 
please ; that was always the first duty of 
a new boy at Horchester; so why shouldn’t 
it be of a new girl? Now that girls are 
claiming men’s rights, they must accept 
men’s duties.” 

His good-natured nonsense had either 
its intentional or accidental effect; it 
turned her shy half-quarter smile into a 
whole quarter. 





“T am going to be a singer,” she said, 
answering his first question. 

“T know that; I could tell that from 
your profile.” 

*‘T am to live at a chemist’s, the Golden 
Lion.” 

“T know. He has a freckled daughter 
with red hair, who studies the piano. 
Whom do you know here? ” 

“Nobody.” 

“So you have no friends? Nor had I 
at first; and now I have a hundred and 
seventy-six friends—no, a hundred and 
seventy-seven, reckoning you. And now, 
you do schwirm for Schumann ? ” 

“T don’t know i 

“Not know!” 

“T never heard of him; and what is it 
to schwirm ?” 

“To schwarm is—to schwirm. But, 
Corpo di Bacco, Miss March! If you 
don’t believe in Schumann, in whom do 
you believe? Don’t oblige me to cut you 
by saying Mendelssohn !” 

“T know Palestrina, and Porpora, and 
Cimarosa, and Bach——” 

Walter Gordon took off his hat, stood 
still for an instant, and bowed profoundly. 
“T reverence your taste, Miss March. I 
have the deepest veneration for my grand- 
father. He was a most worthy old gentle- 
man; but alas! he died before I was born. 
Forward! is my word, and it must be 
yours. Let the dead bury their dead, say 
I. We have new worlds to conquer, and 
have done with the old.” 

Was this nonsense, or jest, or blas- 
phemy? She could not tell; and, indeed, 
her companion gave her no time to criti- 
cise the talk with which he bewildered her. 
She could only dimly and timidly feel the 
contrast, beside which Deepweald and Lin- 
denheim, herself and Walter Gordon, were 
as nothing—her father’s grim spirit, en- 
gaged in the Herculean labour of reviving 
the Past with its dead glories, and the 
eager spirit of the Future which first met 
her face to face to-day. 

“Where do you live, Miss March, he 
asked suddenly, “‘ when you are at home— 
as we used to say at Horchester? In 
London, I suppose ? ” 

“ At Deepweald.” 

“Deepweald! Ah,'I was sure you did 
not live in London. I don’t know Deep- 
weald; it’s about the only place I don’t 
know. I am what they call a rolling 
stone, and I’m proud to own it. I like 
rolling, and I hate moss. I think we must 
have got a drop of gipsy blood in us, we 
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Gordons. We're mostly in the cotton line 
at Manchester, and the moss sticks pretty 
well; but I had a desperately Bohemian 
uncle, to judge from all I’ve heard of him, 
and I flatter myself I take after him. So, 
after rolling from Manchester to Hor- 
chester, from Horchester to Oxford, from 
Oxford to Lincoln’s Inn, that drop of gipsy 
blood broke out. I felt I couldn’t rest in 
one place, Miss March, if it were the wool- 
sack or the throne in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Iam sure you agree with me. You 
look like a very queen of the gipsies.” 

“T don’t know——” 

“But I do. I can see it in you. Depend 
upon it, everybody who feels a call to go 
singing about the world is one of the wan- 
dering races, a gipsy or a Jew. So I 
went off to Paris, and studied medicine for 
a whole year. That is a profession if you 
like, Miss March—the only one that deals 
with real things, and brings you face to 
face with Nature. But—I don’t know 
exactly how—I rolled on to Jena, and then 
at last I found my true vocation, which is 
music, and here. That vagabond uncle of 
mine that I take after was a musician, you 
must know. I shouldn’t wonder if it were 
a case of transmigration of souls.” 

“He is dead, then ?” 

“As a door-nail. I don’t know why, 
but I have a tremendous sympathy with 
that ne’er-do-well uncle of mine. I sup- 
pose it’s because uncles, as a class, are so 
confoundedly respectable. I beg your 
pardon, Miss March, but we don’t measure 
our words by the inch here. And I feel 
rather sore on the subject of uncles in 
general—my live uncles are such despe- 
rate Cottonopolitans. Do you suffer from 
uncles, Miss March?” 

“‘T have no relations; only my father. 
He is the cathedral organist at Deep- 
weald.” 

“And he brought you up on all. those 
old fellows, Palestrina and Porpora? Let 
me see. Deepweald — Deepweald — no; 
I’m afraid I must confess I have not heard 
cf him; and yet cathedral organists—he is 
not a composer, I suppose P” 

‘““My father? He is the greatest com- 
poser in the world !” 

“Indeed! I’ve no doubt I’m very igno- 
rant—let me see—what has he written P” 

“He has not finished it yet, and I don’t 
know its name. He has only been twelve 
years over it yet-——” 

Walter Gordon did not even smile, not 
even in the slightest degree, though he 
must have been sorely tempted. “1 have 





no doubt it will be splendid,” he said, 
quite gravely. ‘“ My Bohemian uncle, too, 
was a one-work man, so far as fame goes. 
In fact, he was the Gordon — Andrew 
Gordon—and being his great-nephew is 
my bit of pride. Talk of Englishmen not 
being musicians if they like, or anything 
else they please to be! Of course you 
know his ‘Comus’ ?” 

“I’m afraid I’m very stupid. I never 
heard of him.” 

“ Your father must be a strange teacher ! 
You’ve never heard of ‘ Comus ’—never 
heard of Andrew Gordon? Never heard 
the story of its coming out in London 
when the composer was not as old as I am, 
and the craze it made? Nor how, just 
when he held the top of the ladder in his 
hand, he went off to Italy, or somewhere, 
and dropped out of sight and under water, 
and never was heard of again ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Well, such is fame. But he was a 
great man; and whatever his end was, I’d 
rather roll on down to the dogs, and have 
written ‘Comus,’ than own all the cotton 
in Manchester. But here we are at 
Waaren ; this is where we are going to 
enjoy ourselves. Are you hungry, Miss 
March? Iam.” 





OLD FRENCH ACTORS. 
LEKAIN. 

Ir would be a curious study for those 
interested in the history of the drama, as 
set forth in the theatrical annals of our 
own and other countries, to examine how 
many of its principal representatives have 
been partially, if not wholly, indebted for 
the success obtained by them to their 
personal appearance. It is evident that a 
comedian, endowed with physical ad- 
vantages, has a sort of prima facie claim 
on the sympathy of his audience which, if 
not altogether denied, is at least reluctantly 
accorded to his less attractive rivals; and 
no surer test exists whereby we can fairly 
appreciate the real merit of an actor, than 
the fact of his having overcome, by the 
unaided force of genius, the effect pro- 
duced on the spectator by his unpromising 
exterior. The courtier’s advice to Louis 
the Fourteenth, on the arrival from 
Bavaria of the notoriously ill-favoured 
Dauphine, “‘ Sauvez le premier coup d’cil, 
sire, et tout ira bien,” was a sensible 
admonition, first impressions being difficult 
to eradicate, and it being easier, as Legrand 
of the Comédie Frangaise aptly remarked, 
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for the public to accustom itself to an 
ugly face than for its owner to change it. 

Were we to pass in review the bygone 
celebrities of our own stage, restricting 
ourselves to our present subject, the 
interpreters of tragedy, we should find more 
than one example of the highest artistic 
talent combined with a comparatively 
insignificant or unprepossessing person ; 
and, in proof of the assertion, it will suffice 
to mention two instances still familiar to 
the memory of many of us—Edmund Kean 
and Macready. Neither of these could 
certainly be called an Adonis, the former 
being small and puny in stature, and the 
latter positively plain ; yet how completely, 
how triumphantly did they rivet our at- 
tention, the one by his ever-varying play 
of feature, and those irresistible bursts of 
passion that shook the house like a whirl- 
wind ; the other by his exquisite tender- 
ness and impressive delivery! Kean in 
private life, or when carousing with his boon 
companions, may have seemed a very ordi- 
nary and uninteresting individual; but in 
the grand scene with Iago, and the final 
struggle with Richmond, he was a giant. 
Macready, in his early provincial wander- 
ings, may have shrunk from entering the 
lists against the handsome and popular 
Conway; but when he did put forth his 
strength, and challenge comparison be- 
tween the true ring of sterling worth and 
the false glitter of overrated mediocrity, 
where was Conway then ? 

As much, and even more, may be said of 
the actor whose career forms the subject 
of our notice. Whatever may have been 
the natural defects of the tragedians above 
alluded to, his were far greater and in- 
finitely more discouraging; and, as we 
shall see, placed obstacles in the way of 
his advancement, which his indomitable 
energy and perseverance alone enabled him 
to surmount. 

Henri Louis Lekain was born in Paris 
on April 14, 1729, eight months previous 
to the death of the celebrated Baron. His 
father, a goldsmith established in the 
parish of St. Eustache, destined him for 
the same business, and, besides sparing 
no expense in his education, especially 
insisted on his cultivating the art of 
drawing. From his earliest youth he 
evinced a strong inclination for the theatre; 
and, in default of any other audience, 
was in the habit of declaiming to him- 
self passages from Corneille and Racine, 
draped in his dressing-gown by way of 
toga, and studying the effect of his gestures 








reflected by the looking-glass. When in 
his nineteenth year, he eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of joining one of the three 
dramatic companies recently founded by 
different societies of amateurs, and made 
his first appearance, somewhere about 
1748, at the Hédtel Jaback, in the Rue 
St. Merry, which he srbsequently quitted 
for the Hétel de Clermont-Tonnerre, in 
the then fashionable Marais. Their per- 
formances, though hardly of sufficient 
excellence to justify any interference, 
nevertheless alarmed the magnates of the 
Comédie Francaise, who solicited and 
obtained an order for the closing of the 
little theatre; and it was only at the 
intercession of the parliamentary coun- 
sellor, M. de Chauvelin, that this arbitrary 
decree was revoked. 

Two years later, the same gentleman 
induced Arnavd Baculard, the future 
correspondent of the Great Frederick, to 
allow his protégés to represent his comedy, 
Le Mauvais Riche; the author, as was 
customary, being present on the occasion. 
So struck was he by the superior talent 
of Lekain, that he communicated his im- 
pressions to Voltaire, who, though probably 
not anticipating much satisfaction from 
Arnaud’s piece, was curious to see the 
actor of whom report spoke so highly, 
and consented to accompany his fellow- 
dramatist to the Hétel de Clermont- 
Tonnerre on the ensuing evening. At 
the close of the performance, to which 
he had listened attentively, but without 
comment, he enquired the name and pro- 
fession of the young man who had played 
the lover, and commissioned Arnaud to 
inform him that he would receive him at 
his house on the following day. 

The interview and its results have been 
thus described by Lekain himself. “The 
delight this invitation gave me even ex- 
ceeded my surprise, but no words of mine 
can express what I felt on finding myself 
alone with M. de Voltaire ; it was a mixture 
of respect, enthusiasm, and timidity. His 
reception was most cordial; he questioned 
me closely as to my profession, the manner 
in which I had been brought up, and my 
future projects. I told him candidly that 
having had the misfortune to lose my 
father, and inheriting in consequence a 
small annual income of seven hundred and 
fifty livres, I had bat one desire—namely, 
to obtain admission among the comedians 
of his Majesty. M. de Voltaire shook his 
head disapprovingly. ‘Take my advice,’ 
he said, ‘continue, as you have hitherto 
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done, to act for your own amusement and 
that of your friends ; but abandon all idea 
of cultivating the stage as a profession. 
It may be that at some future day the 
dramatic art, now proscribed and vilified 
by hypocrisy, will be honoured and res- 
pected as it deserves; but then there will 
be no great actors left to illustrate it. If 
you are wise, you will resume the occu- 
pation for which you were originally 
intended ; I will advance you ten thousand 
livres for the necessary outlay, and you can 
return them when you are in a position to 
do so. Reflect on what I have said, and 
let me know your decision. Stay,’ he 
added, as, with a heart toofull for anything 
but a few muttered acknowledgments, [ 
was leaving the room; ‘let me hear you 
repeat a passage or two from some part 
you have already piayed.’ On my pro- 
posing to recite a monologue from Piron’s 
Gustave, he stopped me abruptly, saying : 
‘No, no, not a line of Piron! Racine, 
nothing but Racine!’ I remembered that, 
while at the Collége Mazarin, I had com- 
mitted to memory the entire tragedy of 
Athalie, and commenced declaiming the 
opening scene in the first act, personating 
alternately the characters of Abner and 
Joad. When I had finished, he exclaimed 
in a sort of ecstasy, ‘Ah, that is indeed 
poetry! And the marvel is that from the 
beginning to the end of the piece all is 
equally fine, equally inimitable!’ He then 
embraced me affectionately, prophesied 
that I should one day become a celebrity, 
and once more adjured me, as I valued my 
reputation, never to prostitute my talents 
in a public theatre. 

“Such was my first interview with 
M. de Voltaire; the second was more 
decisive, inasmuch as he agreed to receive 
me as an inmate of his house, where, on a 
small stage erected for the occasion, I sub- 
sequently acted with his nieces and other 
members of his usual society. The ex- 
pense incurred by him on my account, 
together with the handsome offer he had 
previously made me, are convincing proofs 
of his generosity, and entirely refute the 
accusation of avarice, which his enemies 
have falsely and unjustly brought against 
him.” 

Voltaire’s conduct towards Lekain was 
indeed that of a kind and liberal protector ; 
not only did he entertain him hospitably 
and gratuitously during a period of six 
months, but devoted a certain number of 
hours daily to his instruction; nay, he 
even so far conquered his own prejudices 





as to yield to the pressing solicitations of 
his pupil, and by personally applying to 
the Duc d’Aumont, the superintendent of 
the theatre, obtained for him the long- 
wished-for permission to try his fortune 
at the Comédie Frangaise. Judging also 
some preparatory practice to be necessary, 
he requested the Duchesse du Maine, in 
August, 1750, to allow him to appear 
before her at Sceaux, in his own tragedy 
of Rome Sauvée. Atthe conclusion of the 
performance, the duchess remarked that 
the actor who had played Lentulus Sura 
was the best she had hitherto seen. “ All 
Paris will soon agree with you, madame,” 
replied the delighted Voltaire. 

At length, September 14th, in the same 
year, the début of Lekain took place at 
the Théatre Frangais, as Titus, in Brutus ; 
and seldom has public opinion been more 
divided than on that memorable evening. 
On the one hand, the fashionable part of 
the audience, the beaux, the abbés, and 
naturally the ladies, shocked beyond 
measure by his physical defects and un- 
gainly aspect, unanimously opposed his 
reception; on the other, the amateurs of 
the pit, less influenced by his unpromising 
exterior, and consequently better able to 
appreciate his real merit, were with him 
to a man. The following description, 
from the pen of an impartial contemporary, 
gives a tolerably correct idea of his appear- 
ance at this period of his life: “ Lekain 
was about the middle height, short-legged 
and swarthy-complexioned, he had thick 
lips, a wide mouth, and expressive eyes; 
but with the exception of the last-named 
feature, the ensemble of his face was dis- 
agreeable, not to say repulsive. His voice 
was harsh, and his intonation unmusical 
and defective.” It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that a considerable portion of 
the spectators, many of whom remembered 
Baron, and who had all been accustomed to 
the graceful figure and sympathetic accents 
of his successor, Quinault Dufresne, were 
but little disposed to relish the new comer, 
more especially as the characters in which 
he appeared were already appropriated by 
Grandval, indisputably his superior in 
personal attractions. Nor was this the 
only obstacle against which he had to 
contend. Fearful lest his partisans might 
eventually succeed in enforcing his admis- 
sion, their opponents brought forward a 
fresh candidate, in the shape of Bellecourt, 
from Bordeaux, and exerted their utmost 
influence in his favour. Unluckily for 
them, Bellecourt, though endowed with a 
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handsome person and every requisite for 
comedy, proved himself to be a mediocre 
tragedian, and notwithstanding the ener- 
getic support of his friends, made little or 
no impression on the public; whereas his 
rival, in spite of the united efforts of his 
adversaries, continually gained ground, and 
gradually enlisted on his side an enthu- 
siastic band of admirers, who loudly 
demanded his immediate reception as a 
member of the society. 

The management of the theatre had so 
far acknowledged the value of his services, 
as to admit him from January 4, 1751, on 
trial; but this was not enough for the 
pittites, who insisted on his definitive 
enrolment among the company, and six 
weeks later, after the representation of 
(idipe, in which he had been tumultu- 
onsly applauded, summoned him with one 
accord before the curtain to announce, as 
was usual, the performance of the ensuing 
day. ‘“ Messieurs,” he began, “on aura 
V’honneur ”—here he was interrupted by 
the pit, “No, no, say, nous aurons l’hon- 
neur.” He paused a moment, and then 
repeated, “On aura.” ‘Nous, nous!” 
shouted a hundred voices. On this second 
interruption, he advanced to the front of 
the stage and addressed the audience as 
follows: ‘‘ Not having been yet received, 
messieurs, the rules of the theatre forbid 
me to express myself as you desire; but, 
as an act of simple obedience to your 
wishes, I venture to say that ‘nous aurons 
l’honneur,’” and concluded with the accus- 
tomed formula. 

This public tribute to his merit was 
doubtless gratifying to Lekain’s feelings, 
but sixteen months of uncertainty and dis- 
appointment had almost exhausted his 
patience, and at one moment he was on 
the point of abandoning Paris and accept- 
ing an engagement at the French theatre 
in Berlin; the Princess de Robecq, how- 
ever, his stanch protectress, dissuaded 
him from this step, and he at length de- 
cided, as a last resource, on appealing to 
the highest authority of the realm. “ Better 
know my fate at once,” he said, “than 
linger on in my present state of anxiety 
and doubt.” His inferior position render- 
ing the consent of the leading tragedian 
indispensable, he went to Grandval and 
requested his permission to play Orosmane 
in Zaire, before the king. “ You, monsieur, 
play Orosmane before the court!” ex- 
claimed the haughty sociétaire, in a tone 
of real or affected surprise ; “are you not 
aware of the probable consequences of 





your—pretension P” ‘ Monsieur,” replied 
Lekain, “I have considered the matter 
well, and am prepared to run the risk.” 
“Tn that case, monsieur,” said Grandval, 
“‘T shall not oppose your wishes ; but re- 
member, if you fail, it will have been your 
own doing.” 

The ordeal to which the young tragedian 
was about to expose himself was a trying 
one; the public of Versailles, almost exclu- 
sively composed of the patrons of Grandval 
and Bellecourt, had already resolved on 
his rejection; and, above all, Madame de 
Pompadour and her time-serving ally, the 
Marechal de Richelieu, were notoriously 
hostile to him. A less ardent nature 
might well have been daunted by such 
apparently insurmountable difficulties ; 
Lekain, on the contrary, beheld only the 
possible glory of success, and nerving him- 
self for the struggle with that self-confi- 
dence whith never deserted him, deter- 
mined to achieve it. His entrance on the 
stage produced a strange and disagreeable 
sensation; the ladies, accustomed to the 
elegance and noble bearing of Grandval, 
beheld the uncouth figure before them 
with an involuntary shudder, and more 
than one murmured behind her fan, 
“How ugly he is!” Lekain had fore- 
seen this, and far from paralysing his 
energy, the coldness of his reception only 
stimulated him to fresh exertions; and, 
before the end of the first act, he was 
listened to, if not yet with sympathy, at 
least with deep attention. As the tragedy 
progressed, the impassioned fervour and 
intense pathos of his delivery so impressed 
the spectators, that they no longer saw the 
actor, but Orosmane himself; so profound, 
so absorbing was the emotion felt by them, 
that even those most prejudiced against 
him forgot their animosity; and, at the 
close of the fifth act, the entire auditory, 
thoroughly subjugated by the force of 
genius, with one accord acknowledged his 
supremacy. After the performance the 
first lord-in-waiting, in compliance with 
the usual custom, solicited the king’s deci- 
sion respecting the débutant. ‘He has 
made me shed tears, which has rarely hap- 
pened to me,” said Lonis the Fifteenth. 
“T consent to his admission.” The order 
was formal, and not to be disobeyed; what- 
ever surprise or discontent may have re- 
sulted at the Comédie Francaise from this 
judicious exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive none was expressed; from the date 
of February 24, 1752, the newly-elected 
member took his place among the socié- 
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taires, and henceforth sustained the lead- 
ing tragic characters conjointly with 
Grandval; until the latter, conscious of 
his own inferiority, voluntarily relin- 
quished them, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to comedy. It is but fair to 
add that, previous to Lekain’s appearing 
at court, one of his comrades, whose name 
has not been given, had strenuously argued 
in favour of his reception; and, indignant 
at the persistent opposition manifested by 
certain of his fellow-performers, had ex- 
claimed as he left the room where the 
committee were sitting : “If you refuse to 
receive him as your equal, receive him at 
least as your master ! ” 

Scarcely had the pupil of Voltaire at- 
tained the summit of his ambition, when 
he applied himself seriously to the task of 
correcting, as far as lay in his power, the 
natural defects under which he laboured. 
His voice, originally harsh and unmelodious, 
acquired in time a degree of flexibility, 
which enabled him to vary its modulations ; 
and his gestures, hitherto deficient in grace 
and dignity, became less constrained, and 
more in unison with the requirements of 
the stage. By dint of incessant study, 
he made himself completely master of 
the leading characters in the classic ré- 
pertoire ; and contributed largely to the 
success of a great number of contemporary 
writers, among his most remarkable modern 
personations being Edward the Third, in 
The Siege of Calais; Anténor, in Zelmire ; 
Warwick; Guiscard; and Oreste, in Iphi- 
génie en Tauride. He even occasionally 
essayed comedy, and was the original 
Desparville fils, in Sedaine’s Philosophe 
sans le savoir; but this momentary incli- 
nation for Thalia being totally unsuited to 
his essentially tragic nature, he, after a few 
unsatisfactory trials, wisely abandoned it. 

One important point to which he specially 
devoted his attention was the reform of 
theatrical costume; and in this laudable 
design he was warmly seconded by Mdlle. 
Clairon. At the epoch of his first ap- 
pearance, this indispensable accessory to 
dramatic effect was still comparatively un- 
known; with the exception of a sort of 
cuirasse worn by the actors representing 
warriors, the same aétire sufficed for 
tragedy and comedy ; and this was neither 
more nor less than the court dress in vogue 
under Louis the Fourteenth. The Em- 
perors Augustus and Nero wore enormous 
wigs ; Agamemnon conducted his daughter 
Iphigénie to the funeral pile as if he were 
about to commence a minuet; and if Cor- 





nelia, when bearing Pompey’s urn, had 
omitted the traditional white gloves and 
hoop of fabulous circumference, she would 
inevitably have been hissed off the stage. 
It is strange how the spectators, with such 
anachronisms continually before their eyes, 
could have so long tolerated an absurdity 
entirely destructive of scenic illusion; and 
more singular still that Baron and Quinault 
Dufresne, both men of education, should 
not have perceived and at least attempted to 
remedy it. As early as 1661, Moliére, in 
the first act of Les Ficheux, inveighed 
against another equally glaring abuse, 
namely, that of permitting the sides of the 
stage to be lined with benches for the 
accommodation of the courtiers. Ninety- 
eight years later, in 1759, this deplorable 
custom still obtained, and was only then 
suppressed, after much discussion and op- 
position, at the instigation of the Comte de 
Lauraguais. Dorat, in his Déclamation, 
thus happily alludes to the exclusion of the 
“ petits maitres :” 

Le public n’y voit plus, borné dans ses regards, 

Nos marquis y briller sur de triples remparts. 

Ils cessent d’embellir la cour de Pharasmane ; 

Zaire sans témoins entretient Orosmane. 

On n’y voit plus l’ennui de nos jeunes seigneurs 

Nonchalamment sourire & |’héroine en pleurs ; 

On ne les entend plus, du fond de la coulisse, 

Par leur caquet bruyant interrompre I’actrice, 

Persiffiler Mithridate, et sans respect du nom, 

Apostropher César, ou tutoyer Néron! 


Not only had Lekain and his able 
auxiliary, Mdlle. Clairon, in a_ great 
measure contributed to the above reforms, 
but they also effected notable improve- 
ments in the scenery and decorations of 
the theatre, which had up to that period 
been utterly neglected. Thanks to their 
judicious intervention, the grotesque and 
shabbily-clad candle -snuffers, who had 
formerly represented the attendants of 
Tancréde or Vendéme, were replaced by 
well- traincd supernumeraries, the ad- 
ditional expense thereby entailed on the 
treasury being amply compensated by the 
nightly augmentation of the receipts. 

The reputation of this great actor, 
already established in Paris, was ere long 
confirmed by the unanimous verdict of 
provincial audiences, Lekain having been 
the originator of the “starring” system 
in France. Every year he regularly visited 
Voltaire at Ferney, and, on his way thither, 
frequently gratified his country admirers, 
by organising a series of performances in 
the different towns through which he had 
occasion to pass. This then novel source 
of profit was highly displeasing to the 
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autocrats of the Comédie ; they complained, 
not without reason, that whereas the truant 
did not scruple to act as often as twice a 
day during his absence from the capital, 
yet on his return he invariably pleaded ill- 
health as an excuse for not appearing 
more than once a week. They therefore 
ordained, by a decree which has since 
fallen into disuse, that henceforward no 
member of the society should be allowed 
to exercise his professional talents when on 
leave of absence; and even ventured to 
put a veto on Lekain’s proposed journey 
to Berlin at the special invitation of 
Frederick the Great. That monarch, 
unaccustomed to opposition, quietly put 
the matter into the hands of his ambas- 
sador, by whose diplomacy the affair was 
amicably adjusted, and the desired permis- 
sion accorded. The following extract 
from a letter of Frederick to Voltaire 
conveys his impressions respecting the 
tragedian: “Lekain has played Cidipe, 
Mahomet, and Orosmane, the former part 
twice. His delivery is excellent, he is 
dignified, energetic, and imposing, and his 
gestures are strictly appropriate. But 
shall I tell you simply what I think? 
Were he less exaggerated, I should con- 
sider him admirable.” This opinion by 
no means accorded with that of Voltaire, 
in whose eyes Lekain was perfection itself ; 
for Fleury relates that the literary patri- 
arch, alluding to his favourite pupil, 
declared him to be “the only really tragic 
actor that had yet trod the French stage.” 
It is certain that he derived great advan- 
tage from his annual visits to Switzerland, 
and was indebted for sundry happy inspi- 
rations to the counsels of his mentor; for 
on one occasion, returning from his accus- 
tomed trip, he performed Gengiskan— 
perhaps the most difficult modern cha- 
racter in the répertoire—in a totally 
different and strikingly original manner. 
“One can see plainly enough,” remarked 
Madame Drouin, “that he has been to 
Ferney !” 

Lekain’s excursions, however, were not 
confined to France, or to the abode of his 
protector, for we find him in 1768 at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, of which then fashionable spa 
he gives, in a hitherto unpublished letter, 
the following not very flattering descrip- 
tion: “The burgomaster and the mayor 
of this town are disputing under whose 
authority the actors ought to be placed, 
and as neither of them will give way to 
the other until the emperor shall have 
decided the question, the strangers and the 





inhabitants are compelled to do as they 
can without any. I hardly know how 
our fine ladies from Paris can exist where 
there is no theatre and no music; the 
waters are unpleasant to drink, and give 
them indigestion; and all this because an 
idiotic mayor and a brutal burgomaster 
are more ridiculously vain of their rights 
than Laruette (the celebrated singer of 
the Comédie Italienne) is of his good 
fortune.” 

In another letter, also unpublished, and 
dated August 24, 1769, from Bagnéres de 
Bigorre, after alluding to the approaching 
publication of a new edition of Voltaire’s 
works, certain alterations in which he 
evidently dislikes, he says: ‘“ You know 
as well as I do that this is not the first 
time that M. de Voltaire has weakened 
several of his productions in trying to 
improve them; the first inspiration is 
often the best. If, for the sake of con- 
tenting an old maniac, my comrades are 
fools enough to spoil the fifth act of Iphi- 
génie, the public will be likely to tear the 
house down.” 

With the single exception of Collé, 
who, from the inveterate animosity he 
uniformly displays towards him, seems to 
have owed him a private grudge, Lekain’s 
contemporaries are unanimous in his 
praise. Horace Walpole, writing from 
Paris to George Montagu in 1765, alludes 
to him as follows: “ The French stage is 
fallen off, though in the only part I have 
seen Lekain, I admire him extremely. He 
is very ugly and ill-made, and yet has an 
heroic dignity which Garrick wants, and 
great fire.” 

Fleury, in his Memoirs, speaks of him 
as being “perhaps the actor who, of all 
others, has the most completely mastered 
the difficulties of his art;” and Madame 
Lebrun, in her Recollections, thus records 
her youthful impressions of his personal 
appearance: “ Lekain’s ugliness, prodi- 
gious as it was, seemed less observable 
in certain characters. The costume of 
a chevalier, for instance, softened and 
relieved the harsh and severe expression 
of a face, every feature of which was 
irregular.” . 

In private life -he was serious and taci- 
turn, and more inclined to solitary 
musings than to the social dissipations in 
which most of his companions were wont 
to indulge; an ardent admirer of the 
classic masterpieces of dramatic literature, 
he was a declared enemy to any mutila- 
tions of the original text. When Mar- 
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montel revived Rotrou’s Venceslas, with 
interpolations of his own, he alone 
had the courage to oppose its reception ; 
and, the majority having necessarily car- 
ried the day, resolved at all hazards to 
act up to his opinion. The tragedy, thus 
revised and corrected, was represented 
before the court at Versailles ; and Lekain, 
without communicating his intention to 
anyone, played the part of Ladislas ex- 
actly as Rotrou had written it, carefully 
omitting every passage introduced by the 
adapter. The spectators, excited by his 
powerful acting, and probably not over 
familiar with the language of the old dra- 
matist, applauded him to the echo, and at 
the conclusion of the performance warmly 
congratulated Marmontel ou the success of 
his alterations, a compliment which, it is 
to be feared, the author of Les Incas 
took in anything but good part. Of 
Lekain’s scrupulous attentions to costume 
enough has been said; it was, however, 
long before he could inspire his fellow- 
actors with an equal desire for accuracy 
in this particular. When Oreste was 
produced, he appeared attired after the 
fashion of the ancient Greeks; upon 
which Dauberval (not the dancer, but the 
tragedy confidant), surveying him with 
admiration, exclaimed: “ The first time I 
have to play a Roman, I will order a 
Greek dress exactly like yours !” 

In the course of his theatrical career, 
this great artist had amassed a consider- 
able fortune, partly due to his frequent 
provincial excursions, and partly to his 
own strictly economical habits ; it has even 
been asserted that at his death his heirs 
found themselves unexpectedly in posses- 
sion of no less a sum than three hundred 
thousand livres, but this is probably one 
of Bachaumont’s customary exaggerations. 
Certain it is that he was far from satisfied 
with the amount of his salary ; for one 
evy:ning in the foyer of the <heatre he 
complained that his annual share oi the 
receipts did not exceed ten or twelve 
thousand livres. ‘Morbleu!” cried a 
knight of St. Louis, who had overheard 
him; “here is a common stage-player 
| not contented with gaining twelve thou- 
sand livres a year, while I, who am in 
the king’s service, and shed my blood for 
my country, am only too lucky if I obtain 
a miserable pension of one thousand 
livres!” The tragedian indignantly re- 
torted, “Do you count for nothing the 
privilege you enjoy of saying this to me 
with impunity ?” 











Lekain had contemplated retiring in 
1779, but he was not destined to accomplish 
his design. Early in the preceding year, 
although suffering from illness, he insisted 
on playing Vendéme, one of his best and 
most fatiguing characters; in this last 
performance he is said to have surpassed 
all his former efforts, but the reaction was 
fatal to him, and after lingering for nearly 
a fortnight in the greatest agony, he ex- 
pired February 8, 1778, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, in his forty-ninth year. 
By a strange coincidence, the day ap- 
pointed for his funeral was the same on 
which Voltaire returned to Paris after 
an absence of more than a quarter of a 
century. On his arrival at the house of 
the Marquis de Villette, where the actors 
in deep mourning were assembled, his 
first enquiries were for Lekain. Belle- 
court, pointing to his fellow-performers, 
replied sadly, “This is all that remains 
of the Comédie Francaise!” The old 
man stood for a moment speechless, then, 
overcome by the sudden emotion, fainted 
away. 

Among the most esteemed portraits ex- 
isting of this admirable actor may be 
mentioned one by Elluin, in the part of 
Gengiskan ; another in colour, as Mahomet, 
published after his death, with the inscrip- 
tion, “‘Aux manes de Lekain;” and a 
charming engraving after a miniature by 
Foesch, as Orosmane. 

His wife, whose maiden name has not 
been handed down to us, was an actress of 
the Théitre Francais, but of no great 
ability, and entirely indebted for her po- 
sition to the celebrity of her husband. 
All that need be said of her is that she 
first appeared in 1757, left the stage in 
1767, and died in 1775. 
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‘* Wao speaks for thisman?’’ From the great white 
Throne, 
Veiled in its roseate clouds the Voice came forth ; 
Before it stood a parted soul alone, 
And rolling east, and west, and south, and north, 
The mighty accents summoned quick and dead: 
‘Who speaks for this man, ere his doom be said ? ” 


Shivering he listened, for his earthly life 
Had passed in dull unnoted calm away; 
He brought no glory to its daily strife, 
No wreath of fame, or genius’ fiery ray ; 
Weak, lone, ungifted, quiet, and obscure, 
Born in the shadow, dying ’mid the poor. 


Lo, from the solemn concourse hushed and dim, 
The widow’s prayer, the orphan’s blessing rose ; 
The struggler told of trouble shared by him, 
The lonely of cheered hours and softened woes ; 
And like a chorus spoke the crushed and sad, 
“* He gave us all he could, and what he had.” 
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And little words of loving kindness said, 
And tender thoughts, and help in time of need, 
Sprang up, like leaves by soft spring showers fed, 
In some waste corner, sown by chance-flung seed ; 
In grateful wonder heard the modest soul, 
Such trifies gathered to so blest a whole. 
O ye, by circumstance’ stréng fetters bound, 
The store so little, and the hand so frail, 
Do but the best ye can for all around, 
Let sympathy be true, nor courage fail ; 
Winning among your neighbours poor and weak, 
Some witness at your trial hour to speak! 





OUR MAD MATE. 
A STORY. 

In the days I write of—thirty years ago 
—English soldiers were not conveyed to 
India with the celerity, nor in the comfort, 
they now enjoy. To begin with, the Suez 
Canal was then not even dreamt of. The 
only road to the East was round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and on that route steamers 
were unknown. During my service in 
the army I went once to Bombay with 
recruits for the different regiments serving 
in that presidency; and once with the 
head-quarters of another corps, into which 
Ihad exchanged. Both voyages were made 
in sailing vessels. During the first one— 
when the incident I am about to relate 
occurred—we were exactly, five calendar 
months and four days from port to port, 
never seeing land, except at a distance, the 
whole time. In the second voyage I was 
more fortunate. We were not quite four 
months from the “Start” to the Bombay 
lighthouse; and deemed ourselves ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in consequence. At 
the present day both officers and men 
think themselves very unlucky if they are 
more than thirty or thirty-one days 
between Portsmouth and the Bombay 
harbour. They go out in large and com- 
fortable troop steamers ; proceed through 
the Suez Canal, having previously coaled 
at “‘ Gib,” and stopped for a day or so at 
Malta. After having got through the 
canal, seven days takes them to Aden, and 
they find themselves landed in India about 
a week later, almost before they have time 
to think of the annoyances consequent on 
having left England. 

I had not been a month with the depdt 
of my first regiment at Chatham, and was 
not yet seventeen years of age, when I 
received sudden orders to embark for 
India, where the head-quarters of the 
corps to which I belonged was then 
serving. The order reached Chatham late 
on the Thursday night, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday morning I had to embark 
at Gravesend. In military language I 





“did not know my right hand from my 
left.” I was not half drilled; could 
barely put on my uniform correctly ; was 
as ignorant of the Articles of War as a 
Hindoo is of skating; and could no more 
handle a musket, or give the proper word 
of command to a squad of men, than a 
Whitechapel rough can dance the trois 
temps. Nor was this to be wondered at. 
Less than thirty days before being ordered 
on foreign service. I had been at school; 
and, I am afraid, thought far more of 
cricket and football than of anything that 
was taught me there. But in those times 
such details were little cared for by the 
military authorities. The Punjab War 
had broken out, and officers and men— 
whether drilled or not it did not matter 
—were wanted in India. The detachment 
of which I made one consisted of two 
hundred recruits, with a captain in com- 
mand, and two subalterns doing duty 
under him — of the latter I was the 
junior. The captain was an officer of some 
ten years’ standing, who had seen a good 
deal of service in China. He was newly 
married, his wife was with him, but was so 
ill from various causes during the whole 
voyage out, that he could hardly ever 
leave her side. My brother sub was a 
young fellow who had been about a year in 
the army, but being as he thought so much 
senior to myself, used to lord it over me 
whenever hecould. As a matter of course 
I resented this, and the result was that we 
were never on very cordial terms. The 
two hundred recruits—there were only 
three old soldiers amongst them—were one 
and all mere lads, none of whom had been 
more than a month or six weeks in the 
army. They had no idea what the word 
“discipline ”’ meant; and there were no 
non-commissioned officers on board, either 
to teach them their duty, or to keep them 
in order. It will hardly be believed in the 
present day that, in the time of which I 
write, whole detachments of young soldiers 
were often sent on voyages round the Cape 
to India, the only sergeants and corporals 
on board being raw recruits like the rest, 
who were made “acting” non-commis- 
sioned officers for the journey, and to whom, 
as a matter of course, the men themselves 
did not pay the slightest attention. When 
to this I add that the men we had on 
board were, without exception, the most 
unmitigated set of ruffians it ever was my 
luck to come across during the ten years I 
was in the army; that we had no means 
of punishing them; that we were not 
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numerous enough to hold a court-martial, 
which requires at least three officers to 
form the court, and a fourth to confirm 
the finding and sentence; that there was 
not even a place on board in which a 
refractory soldier could be confined ; and 
that the crew of the ship was composed of 
the scourings of Eastern London, with a 
few of the very worst class of foreign 
sailors—it will be seen that the voyage to 
Bombay did not promise much enjoyment 
to anyone on board. 

Such as we were, and such as the men 
of whom we had charge proved to be, we 
marched out of Chatham early that fine 
September morning, and by ten A.M. were 
all on board the Marland, off Gravesend, 
a sailing vessel of some seven hundred 
tons, which was to be our home for the 
next few months. (Captain Mares, who 
commanded the ship, was a very good 
specimenof the English mercantile seaman. 
He received us exceedingly well; but was, 
as he told us, very much put out at the 
hurried manner in which he had been 
ordered to sea. His ship had only been 
chartered by the Leadenhall-street autho- 
rities on the previous Thursday, and, since 
then, he had been obliged to get together 
his sea stores, his crew, and everything that 
was necessary for along voyage. He apolo- 
gised for what he feared by anticipation 
would be the shortcomings of the cabin 
fare ; but said, and proved his words to be 
true, that he had on board as good wine as 
anyone could wish to drink. With his 
crew he was by no means satisfied ; and no 
one could wonder at his not having a good 
opinion of them. They were, all told, 
about fifty in number; and, with perhaps 
a couple of exceptions, were, when we 
sailed, as drunk as men could well be. 
The captain spoke to the officer com- 
manding the troops on board, and said 
that as soldiers were going out in the ship 
he hoped the latter would be able to keep 
the sailors in order. But, when he was 
told that our men were a mere undis- 
ciplined rabble, that not one of them had 
been more than a month in the ranks, and 
that we had no means whatever of keeping 
them in order, his countenance fell, and 
he said that he feared we should have a 
rough time of it on board. 

Of the officers of the ship, two, the 
surgeon and the first mate, had sailed with 
the captain before, and were all that could 
be desired in their respective lines. The 
second mate, of whom more presently, 
was @ young man, very broad and strongly 





made. He had a very good address when 
addressing his equals, but never spoke to 
one of the crew without cursing and 
swearing; and if a sailor showed the least 
hesitation in obeying him, he thought 
nothing of striking him, either with his 
fist, or with anything that came to hand. 
Before we got to the Downs he had a 
quarrel with an Italian seaman who was 
on board. The latter, half stupid with 
drink, either could not, or would not, 
understand what the mate told him. The 
latter hit out and knocked the man down. 
This aroused the blood of the Italian, who 
ina moment whipped out along dagger- 
like knife, and before he could be pre- 
vented, had wounded the officer some- 
what severely in the shoulder. The cap- 
tain ordered the Italian to be put in irons, 
but the crew sided with the latter, and 
hustled him down to the forecastle, where 
they would not allow anyone to enter. 
Thus we may be said to have commenced 
our voyage with a mutiny on board. The 
officer commanding the troops wanted 
Captain Mares to put into the Downs, 
and to report to the authorities in London 
that his ship was unfit to proceed to sea. 
But the captain would not listen to him. 
He declared that if he did so the owners 
would at once dismiss him from their 
service; and that hit or miss, fair or foul, 
mutiny or no mutiny, we must proceed to 
sea; more particularly as the wind was 
fair for going down Channel. This dif- 
ference of opinion at starting created a 
coldness between the captain and the com- 
mander of the troops, which lasted pretty 
nearly until we sighted the Bombay light- 
house, and our troubles of the past were 
forgotten. 

It is now thirty long years since that 
voyage to India occurred, but if I live to 
the most unheard-of age, I shall never 
forget the misery, the utter misery, of 
those five months. As I said before, the 
officer commanding the troops was hardly 
ever able to leave his wife for more than 
an hour or so at a time. He could there- 
fore take no very active part in the 
duties on board. My brother subaltern, 
soon after we left England, fell ill of a 
bad fever, and was unable te come on 
deck, except to lie down on a mattress 
brought up for his use, for some two 
months or more. The consequence was 
that I had all his duty on board to do, and 
was often, for several days following, never 
off the deck. Of the men of our detach- 
ment it would be difficult to say anything 
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that was too bad. With perhaps a dozen 
or twenty exceptions, they were the most 
insolent, mutinous, drunken, thieving set 
of rascals it was ever my fate to come 
across. They had served out to them a 
daily allowance of a pint and a half of 
excellent draught porter. Of this they got 
half-a-pint in the forenoon, and a pint 
after their dinner at one p.m. For a long 
time we could not discover how it hap- 
pened, that there were at least twenty men 
who were more or less drunk every after- 
noon. But after a time we found out 
that they had divided themselves into 
parties of five men each. Of each such 
party, number one would drink the porter 
of the whole five to-day; number two 
would do so to-morrow; number three 
the next day, and so on. Thus they each 
and all preferred going without any liquor 
for four days, provided on the fifth day 
they got enough to make themselves 
drunk. This will give some idea of the 
kind of men we had to deal with. 

But even with this amount of drunken- 
ness we could have managed, had it not 
been for the rascally propensities of the 
recruits. Amongst them, as we discovered 
afterwards, there were several professional 
thieves. From almost the very beginning 
of the voyage, the store-room, the after- 
hold, indeed every place where wine, or beer, 
or eatables had been stowed away, were 
regularly and systematically broken into. 
Almost every day the cabin steward, one 
of the very few respectable men on 
board, reported that hampers, cases, and 
bottles had been taken, and, after being 
emptied, were found here and there in the 
ship. On one occasion the sentry whom we 
had placed over the after-hold was found 
dead drunk, with two champagne bottles 
and one that had contained curacao empty 
by his side. This will give some idea of the 
state of discipline on board, and of our 
utter helplessness to enforce anything like 
order amongst the recruits. The very men 
employed to prevent others committing 
crime were themselves the first to mis- 
behave. Before we had been a fortnight 
at sea, most of the crew and the soldiers 
had fraternised, and joined together to 
perpetrate every .sort of crime. The 
ship’s officers were powerless as we were. 
It is true that the second mate, of whom 
I have spoken before, used to anforce 
his orders amongst the sailors with blows 
and kicks. But it was impossible for 
officers of the army to do the same with 
the men under their orders; we should 





not only have lowered ourselves in the 
eyes of the recruits, but have disobeyed 
the most stringent orders of the Service, 
and have made bad worse. 

What we all hoped for was to put into 
Cape Town, there to represent to the 
authorities the state the ship was in, try 
some of the worst offenders by a court- 
martial, and induce the Governor to give 
us an armed guard, which should go on 
with us to Bombay. And that would 
have been done, had not the winds and 
weather gone against us. Captain Mares 
had agreed to run for the first port he 
could in the Cape Colony, not only for 
the purpose of serving us, but also with a 
view of getting rid of some of his own 
men, amongst whom there were not a few 
who were known—in fact they made no 
secret of it—to be planning, together with 
some of the worst of the recruits, an open 
mutiny against their officers. The second 
mate was more particularly an object of 
aversion to the crew. On one occasion he 
was told by the boatswain, that the latter 
had overheard some of the sailors say 
they intended to take the ship, throw the 
military and ship’s officers overboard, but 
reserve the second officer, who was to be 
hung by his feet from the yard-arm until 
he died. It is not difficult to understand 
why we all felt anxious, and that not 
one of us ever moved, or even slept, 
without having our pistols—in those days 
revolvers were rare amongst Englishmen 
—at hand. In short, there was not one 
amongst us, always excepting the ruffianly 
crew and recruits on board, who did not a 
dozen times a day wish that the ship would 
reach Cape Town, or some other port, as 
soon as possible. 

The winds and the weather seemed, 
however, against us. We barely got 
abreast of the Cape, when a violent gale of 
wind from the north-east overtook us, and 
drove us so far to the southward, that 
when the storm abated it would have taken 
as long to beat up to Cape Town as to 
proceed to Bombay. In fact the captain 
hoped that he could, if fortunate in finding 
the trade-wind, make the latter port be*ore 
he could the former; and thus the idea of 
getting rid of the scoundrels we had on 
board was reluctantly given up. 

From almost the very day on which 
Captain Mares determined to steer direct 
for India, a change was observed in the 
manner of the second mate. He spoke 
little; but when he did so, talked of 
nothing but the doomed ship, as he called 
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the Marland, and prophesied that we 
should never reach either Bombay or any 
other port. To the crew he was much less 
violent than before; and, tothe astonishment 
of everyone on board, he, who up to that 
time was never heard to utter half-a-dozen 
words without an oath being intermixed 
therein, actually offered to lead a prayer- 
meeting which he proposed to hold the first 
Sunday after Captain Mares had borne up 
for Bombay. And what is more, he did so; 
not only on the Sunday, but on the eveniags 
of several days afterwards. On one or 
two occasions [ went forward to hear him. 
His extemporary prayers, and his preaching 
orcommentary upon certain verses of Scrip- 
ture, were of very much the same nature as 
can nowadays be heard every Sunday after- 
noon in the London parks. The subject 
of his discourse seemed to be always the 
same—viz., that certain of those who were 
embarked on board the vessel had offended 
the Almighty, and that for their punish- 
ment the ship was doomed, and would 
never reach land. At first Captain Mares 
forbid him to continue these meetings, but 
was afterwards induced to alter his deter- 
mination. For not only was it evident that 
the second mate had gone mad, but that 
these prayer-mectings were the only means 
of toning down his infirmity. When 
ordered to give them up, he became quite 
insane upon all ordinary topics, and was 
actually unfit for duty. But when allowed 
to pray and preach after his own fashion, 
there appeared to be an outlet for his 
ravings, and he was perfectly sensible on all 
other subjects whatever, including matters 
connected with his duty. Strange to say, 
the crew—or at least a large number of 
them—listened regularly to him; and nota 
few of those who had hitherto been looked 
upon as the greatest ruffians in the ship 
appeared to be positively in some measure 
reformed, at any rate for the moment, by 
the wild ranting of their officer. Still 
more surprising was it to see that some of 
the recruits also went regularly to his 
prayer-meetings, of which the end and 
aim seemed to be to avert the anger of 
Heaven in another world, from those who 
were certain to perish with the ship that 
was doomed never to see land. Amongst 
both sailors and recruits he appeared to 
have caused a scare which, if it did no 
other good, certainly caused them to steal 
less, to be more civil to their officers, and to 
do their duty better. His favourite text 
was, “Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” In the course of 





prayers as well as of sermon, he would 
repeat again and again—perhaps fifty 
times in the course of the evening—that 
no one on board need have any hope of 
ever landing alive from the Marland. The 
vessel was doomed, and would never reach 
Bombay. But for those who repented of 
their sins, there was hope in the next 
world. When pacing the deck with him 
during the night-watch, I often questioned 
him about the fate of the ship. I said that 
as we had now every day the hope of 
getting into the trade-wind, it was very 
unlikely that we should have any more 
bad weather ; that the navigation was open 
all the way to India; and that except from 
fire, there was hardly any reason why we 
should meet with any misfortune during 
the remainder of our voyage. To this he 
replied that he could not tell me how the 
ship would come to grief, but that he was 
perfectly certain that it would do so, and 
that not one of all those on board would 
ever set foot on shore. 

One evening after dinner, we were all on 
deck, when Captain Mares told us that we 
should pass the island of Tristan d’Acunha 
about midnight, but at a considerable dis- 
tance to leeward, so that, even with the 
three-quarter moon which we had, it would 
be impossible to see the place. Asa matter 
of course, all sorts of questions were asked 
the captain concerning the island. He 
knew very little about it, except that close 
to it the navigation was dangerous, and 
that there were nautical traditions of ships 
having been lost on the breakers that sur- 
rounded it. As we had not seen land since 
leaving England, regret was expressed by 
several of the party that we should lose 
the opportunity of seeing that solitary spot 
in the middle of the ocean. The second 
mate, who was present, all at once broke 
out with the words: “ Don’t be too sure, 
you may see the island much nearer than 
you expect.” And that night, before I 
turned in for the night, my soldicr servant 
told me that, at the prayer-meeting held 
on the forecastle during the evening, the 
second mate had told his hearers that the 
day of wrath was at hand, and that they 
had not a dozen more hours to live. 

Ever since the commencement of our 
troubles during the voyage, it had been my 
habit to be called at midnight, so as to see 
that there was no disturbance amongst the 
recruits ; to look at the different hatches ; 
to go the rounds of the ship with one of 
the ship’s officers, and to see, as far as 
possible, that in order to make more room 
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below, one-third of the recruits were on 
deck. We had, as is the custom on board 
all troop-ships, divided the men into three 
watches, each one forming a third of the 
whole detachment. Of these a third was 
kept on deck from eight P.M. to midnight ; 
a third from midnight to four a.M.; and an 
equal portion from four a.m. to eight A.M. 
On this particular night I was called as 
usual at midnight, when the second mate 
was waiting to go round the ship with me. 
We found nothing much amiss—at least, 
nothing for a ship in the order, or rather 
the disorder, that distinguished the Mar- 
land—and, it being a warm evening, there 
was no difficulty in keeping a third of the 
men on deck. When our rounds were 
over, which they were as the bell struck one 
—that is, half an hour after midnight—the 
second mate asked me for a cigar, saying 
it was the last time he would ever trouble 
me with a similar request. His voice and 
manner appeared more strange than ever ; 
but I took no notice, thinking that perhaps 
he was not very well. It was a lovely 
night, with a beautiful three-quarter moon, 
which made it almost as light as day. 
After I had left the mate, and had turned 
to go down the cabin stairs, I heard him 
call the sailors of the watch, and order 
some alterations in the sails. I laid down 
in my berth, but, after remaining there 
about half an hour, found I could not 
sleep, and determined to go on deck again 
and smoke a cigar. I did so, and, as I 
reached the quarter-deck, found that the 
course of the vessel had been altered, and 
that the wind, which had been for some 
days on our quarter, was now right abaft. 
I forgot to mention that for the last week 
or more we had been in the trade-winds, 
and had hardly had occasion to shift.a 
rope. Being somewhat surprised at this 
change, I went aft to the wheel, and found, 
to my great astonishment, that it was the 
second mate who was steering the ship. 
This, as many of my readers must be 
aware, is contrary to all custom. A mer- 
chant vessel of the size of the Marland 
rarely has any quartermasters, but there 
are generally half-a-dozen of the best sea- 
men who are told off to take their turn at 
the wheel. I asked the mate why he was 
steering, and he returned me an evasive 
answer, muttering that I would know all 
in good time. Thinking that he had a 
more severe attack than usual of his 
madness or eccentricity upon him, I said 
nothing, but lit my cigar and walked for- 
ward to the bow of the ship. We were 





going, I noticed as I looked over the side, 
at a considerable speed through the water. 

It so happened that as a boy I had seen 
a great deal of what might with truth be 
called difficult navigation with sailing- 
vessels. A relative of mine who lived on 
the coast of Kintail, in the Western 
Islands, used to ask me up to his place 
each midsummer holiday, and always took 
me out cruising in his small yacht of thirty 
tons, amongst the islands of the Hebrides. 
It was no child’s play, that navigation of 
the north-west coast. We had to look out, 
not only for squalls, but very often for 
breakers; and on one occasion the little 
craft was wrecked in shallow water, all 
of those on board having to swim for their 
lives. 

I remember as if it were yesterday how I 
stood smoking at the bow of the Marland, 
watching the progress she made through 
the water, wondering when we should get 
safe to Bombay, and asking myself why 
it was that the second mate had taken to 
do an ordinary seaman’s duty, in steering 
the ship. The night, as I said before, was 
most lovely. There was one of those 
beautiful moonlights upon the water that 
are only to be witnessed in southern lati- 
tudes. The temperature was warm, and 
from the whole ship, with its two hundred 
and fifty souls on board, not a sound could 
be heard. 

All at ‘once something struck my ear 
which made me start. I listened, and it 
was repeated. Half a minute later, and 
my first impressions were confirmed. 
There was no longer any doubt about the 
matter. To many—to most landsmen— 
the sound would have been as one from 
the sea which could not be explained. 
With me it was otherwise. There were 
breakers, and breakers of no ordinary 
magnitude, right ahead of us; and we 
were steering, and at the rate of at least 
eight or ten knots an hour, right for, this 
awful danger. 

Instinctively I sprang aft, and told the 
second mate, who was still steering the 
vessel, what I had heard. He seemed 
wilder than ever in his manner, and 
answered me with a fearful curse. I 
urged him to call the watch to put the 
ship about, or we should all be lost in 
a very few minutes. He told me to mind 
my own affairs, and repeated the most 
awful imprecations. I then sprang 
towards the door of the captain’s cabin, 
which opened on the upper deck. The 
mate tried to prevent me, and in doing so 
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abandoned the wheel, when, as a matter of 
course, the ship veered round, and brought 
up head to wind. In the meantime 
Captain Mares had heard the noise, hurried 
out of his cabin, and with a glance saw 
what was wrong. “My God!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘why the madman has been 
steering the ship straight for the island of 
Tristan d’Acunha.” The watch was called, 
the sails shifted, and the first mate took 
charge of the deck; the ship was put on 
her right course, and saved from certain 
destruction. 

When a search was made for the 
second mate he was found in his own 
cabin, foaming at the mouth, a helpless, 
hopeless maniac. As a matter of course, 
he was not allowed to do any more duty 
on board. From the night on which—I 
may without vanity say—I saved the 
ship, until we reached Bombay, he never 
ceased denouncing me for having pre- 
vented “God’s judgment,” as he termed 
it, being carried out against the ship. He 
died raving mad in the hospital at Colaba, 
near Bombay, about a week after we 
reached India. 

Some people argue that everything in 
this world is ruled by chance. I can 
hardly agree with them. And yet it was 
certainly a mere chance that led me to 
smoke on the bows of the Marland that 
night. It was also chance that caused me 
to be acquainted with the sound of 
breakers. Had I not done what I did— 
had the mad mate held on to the wheel 
another twenty minutes—the chances are 
a thousand to one that neither the 
ship, nor the two hundred and fifty odd 
persons on board, would ever have been 
heard of. 

I may add that, save in the matter of 
names, this tale is strictly true; and is 
moreover a faithful picture of the manner 
in which they used to send troop-ships—or 
rather ships hired for the conveyance of 
troops—to India, thirty years ago. 
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THERE are places, as, according to Lord 
Macaulay, there are books, which require to 
be periodically reviewed. The lapse of 
time alters the relations in which we stand 
to them; the light of newer experience 
changes the colours in which they appear 
to us. Shakespeare, the myriad-minded, 
can never be exhausted by the critic so 
long as human ingenuity exists, and who 





shall say that he has sounded as with a 
plummet the depths of the writings of 
those other immortals, who may not indeed 
be ranked above Shakespeare, yet may be 
placed on the same pedestal with him? 
Men who have written, not for a genera- 
tion but for the ages, must always afford 
new material for each successive generation 
of commentators. The common facts and 
laws of our human nature may be few, 
but the modes of interpreting them are 
countless. Essentially, the facts may not 
change, nor the laws undergo any material 
modification. It is the forms in which 
they are revealed to us that perpetually 
vary, and it will never be impossible to 
detect new illustrations of their working, 
as in real life, so in the scarcely less real 
life that is lived in books which do not die. 
What is a necessity in the case of books is 
a necessity in the case of places, though 
for an obviously different reason. Places 
change as books, save to the reader’s 
mind, do not. The open country of one 
generation is the suburb of the next, and 
is part of the city of the third. Science 
advances, annexes new territory, trans- 
forms a peaceful and secluded vale into a 
smoky manufactory, or, probing well the 
soil, detects the presence of copper, iron, 
or coal, and desolates the beauty of a dis- 
trict with shafts and pits. Similarly, 
trade and fashion are alike capricious. 
The prosperous borough of a century ago, 
upon the waters of whose river argosies 
may have floated, has ceased to have any 
political existence, and has found itself 
outstripped in the commercial race by @ 
neighbouring village. The city which 
was, in the days of our great-grandfathers, 
the chosen haunt of beaux, belles, wits, 
young bloods, demireps, adventurers, 
gradually loses the last shred of social 
prestige, and settles down to a steady, 
respectable career, as the home of gentle- 
women in reduced circumstances, and 
retired officers in her Majesty’s Indian 
army, who have returned to the land of 
their birth with a pension and without a 
liver. Thus does the wheel of fortune 
revolve, and thus does time work its re- 
venges. 

With the sole exception of certain 
quarters of this great metropolis—say, for 
instance, the whole of that area which is 
included in that most elastic of local terms, 
South Kensington—there is no place on 
the earth so rich in facts for the periodical 
reviewer as Oxford. Oxford, which, like 
Rome, was within a few years medizval, 
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has, like Rome also, suddenly become 
modern. The old cannot indeed be all 
destroyed ; but it is supplemented by the 
brand-new, by buildings whose freshness 
of appearance and richness of construction 
are positively aggressive, by customs and 
manners from which the genius loci, not 
many generations back, would have re- 
volted in horror. It is not only the Oxford 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, not only the Ox- 
ford of Dr. John Henry Newman, which 
has gone. The last two decades, nay, the 
last decade and a half, have sufficed to 
work such a revolution on the Isis, as 
surely nowhere else in the world was 
ever accomplished in a similar period. 
The revolution is a good one, no doubt, 
but, like most revolutions, some of its 
immediate results are not picturesque. 
A single specimen will illustrate its cha- 
racter. In an ancient street at Oxford, 
you, who are now visiting the place, look 
for an ancient college. The thoroughfare 
is called Broad-street, and the college of 
which you are in quest is Balliol. It 
stood, you are certain, on the spot which 
you are investigating, ten or twenty years 
since, a venerable pile whose walls were 
black and crumbling with age, and whose 
whole aspect stamped it as the abode ‘of 
the academic muses. You have before 
you now a spick and span new structure, 
whose gleaming white, red, and yellow 
stone dazzles the eye. All the latest im- 
provements are visible in the design and 
its execution. The old creaking door, 
scarred by many blows and kicks, has dis- 
appeared before a portal of bright polished 
wood. The porter’s lodge bears no more 
. resemblance to the dwelling of his prede- 
cessor when Plancus was consul, than 
does a model lodging-house to a tenement 
in Tom-all-alone’s. As you enter the 
precincts, and pass through the quad- 
rangles, a score of the same surprises is in 
store. The crank, breakneck staircases of 
decaying timber are replaced by easy 
flights of stone steps. The rooms which 
were once garrets have been metamor- 
phosed into elegant apartments, with 
windows of the new bastard Gothic order. 
There are hanging gardens and con- 
servatories on the window-ledges, while 
ever and anon your ear is startled by the 
notes of a piano, on which is struammed 
the tune of the Two Obadiahs, or Don’t 
Make a Noise. Only in one part of the 
innermost quadrangle of all, are there 
visible a few yards of building which just 
hint at the antiquity of the foundation. 





With this exception, there is nothing in 
the place that might not, for novelty of 
design and of appearance, have been 
constructed in the last two years. 

Continue your stroll through the uni- 
versity town, and you will find other 
surprises, other contrasts with your old 
impressions of the place, almost as great. 
New College, one of the most ancient of 
Oxford societies, does, from its appearance 
in parts, almost justify its name. Christ 
Church-walkis flanked by anerection whose 
architecture might be that of a warehouse 
or a penitentiary just completed. Even 
nature has been compelled to submit to 
the innovating hand. New paths have been 
cut through the meadows, new roads have 
been made, new bridges have been built 
across Faber’s Cherwell. Only the great 
trees, faultless in shape and superbly 
rich in foliage, which over-arch Christ 
Church Broad-walk, and under whose 
shadows the first Charles strolled with 
his courtiers—these are unchanged. Un- 
changed, also, are the graceful pro- 
portions of Magdalen Tower, standing 
out clear and peaceful as ever against 
the dark blue sky; unchanged, too, at 
least in some respects, must be the nature 
of the undergraduate, if the tumult of con- 
flicting cheers, a faint murmur of which 
reaches you from the bank of the river, on 
which races are being rowed, can be taken 
as a sign. 

The Oxford undergraduate, indeed, is 
still the boat-loving, cricket-playing 
creature which he has always been. But 
as the times have altered, so has he altered 
too. In the course of twenty years the 
number of those in statu pupillari on the 
Isis has more than doubled. A consider- 
able proportion of those who represent 
this . numerical increase come from a 
section of the English nation, to whom 
Oxford was till recently quite closed. 
They have nothing in their appearance or 
tastes suggestive of our jeunesse dorée. 
They are fair specimens of the average 
middle-class young Englishman, and differ 
in no important respect from the students 
whom, at one o’clock every day, you may 
notice pouring forth from the gates of 
King’s College into the Strand. Many of 
them are not, in the strict sense of the 
word, collegians at all. They belong 
to the university in general, but to no 
college in particular. They are in fact 
unattached students; free to live where 
and how they please, so long as they do 
not violate the laws of academic discipline ; 
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free to prepare how and as they will for 
the examination of the university, and for 
whichever of those examinations they 
choose to select. Others again of this 
new contingent of Oxford undergraduates 
are members of the big new college, which 
has been built and endowed in honour of 
the blameless author of the Christian 
Year, and which has introduced into the 
university a social element quite as new 
and necessary, if Oxford is to be really a 
national place of teaching and learning, as 
the unattached student system itself. In 
this way has Oxford University come to 
include among its undergraduate and 
graduate members, in full and fitting pro- 
portions, representatives of every phase 
and variety of English life, whatever their 
condition and degree. The typical under- 
graduate of the period resembles in no 
respect the type accepted and portrayed in 
fiction. The horse-dealer, the livery-stable 
keeper, the dog-fancier, may not find all 
their occupation gone; but young Oxford of 
to-day has little or nothing in common with 
the horse-loving, terrier-breeding, reckless, 
extravagant creation of novelists. He is, on 
the contrary, for the most part a prudent, 
thrifty, fairly studious, and industrious 
youth. If he is not addicted to thinking 
of a very high order, he lives plainly and 
cleanly. If he has a weakness, it is for 
elegances and ornaments of an sxsthetic 
description. He pulls a good oar, is a 
tolerable cricketer, and is fond of jump- 
ing and running, racing in sacks, throw- 
ing the hammer and putting the stone. 
If he does not hunt much, he is a great 
bicycle rider. He is a trifle priggish 
—he believes a little in himself and a 
great deal in his college and his con- 
temporaries, and regards you with a sort of 
puzzled scorn, if you have never heard 
of Willowby, who “won the sculls,” or 
Sapton, who was proximé for the Ireland, 
who “ought to have got it,” and who is 
“quite one of the cleverest men going.” 
These are but trifling blemishes after all, 
and the average Oxford undergraduate of 
to-day is a healthy specimen enough of the 
average young Englishman. 

A little enquiry into the facts of the 
case will reveal the existence of two or 
three chief reasons for this gradual change 
in the tone and temper of the ingenuous 
youth who study upon the banks of Isis. 
Some allusion has been made to the ath- 
letic pastimes of the undergraduate; and 
the promotion of athletics, as a species of 
amusement distinct from boating or cricket, 





to a recognised place in the physical cur- 
riculum of the university isan event which 
has exercised much influence. It has given 
lads, not qualified perhaps by nature to 
excel with the bat or the oar, the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their strength, or 
pluck, or skill, in other departments of 
bodily prowess. It has introduced a new 
variety, or rather several new varieties, 
of physical competition. It is cheap, it 
gratifies the desire both for exercise and 
fame. Eminence on the running or jump- 
ing ground is as much a recognised dis- 
tinction as eminence on the cricket-field 
or the river. It commands as valuable 
prizes, and as much popular applause. The 
result is that athletics, as an institution, 
have dealt a deadly blow at “loafing,” 
at hanging about billiard-rooms, lounging 
in tobacconists’, in picture-shops, doing 
nothing but spending money, or rather 
contracting to pay it; and that it has 
probably not improved such businesses as 
those of Mr. Charles Symond, in Holy- 
well, or Mr. Tollit, in High-street. While 
there has been this gradual and important 
extension in the limits of Oxford amuse- 
ments, so there has been a more significant 
enlargement of the area of Oxford studies. 
Classics and mathematics, philosophy, 
ancient history, theology, no longer make 
up the sum of Oxford learning or Oxford 
teaching. A faint smattering of the first 
two of these branches of knowledge the 
undergraduate must have, but itis nothing 
more than should be possessed by every 
well-taught schoolboy—we speak not of 
Macaulay’s prodigy—etat fifteen. The 
student may, for all practical purposes, 
leave classics and mathematics alone after 
his freshman’s year has expired, and 
obtain, so far as the mere sound of titles 
goes, the very highest honours which the 
university can offer in several schools. If 
he is destined to be a civil engineer ora 
doctor, or a lawyer, he has his career of 
professional study marked out for him, 
and he may win a first-class in physical 
science, or medical jurisprudence, or law. 
Or, if he wishes to develop into a marvel- 
lous modern linguist, what better pre- 
paration can he have than the Oxford phi- 
lological schools? In Oxford University 
there will be found laboratories, museums, 
libraries of modern continental literature, 
teachers and lecturers; in each of these, 
too, the educational machinery which has 
been added to the place in the space of 
twenty years is as essentially new as the 
new buildings of Balliol College, or the 
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modes of thought which are inculcated 
upon undergraduates within the walls of 
Keble. 

But the new varieties of, and appliances 
for studying, the new pastimes and sports 
would have been insufficient to work the 
great and healthy revolution which Oxford 
has experienced without the co-operation 
of those who administer the affairs, and who 
regulate the teaching of the university. 
The Oxford don, fellow, and tutor of 
his college, has changed of late years not 
less completely than the Oxford under- 
graduate. The pilgrim to Oxford will 
look in vain for the academic Dryasdust, 
the university troglodyte, who knows little 
or nothing of the outside world, whose 
whole thoughts are given to the study of 
particles, texts, and grammatical formule, 
who regards all that is modern with 
distrust or contempt, who believes in port- 
wine, who carries a somewhat rubicund 
nose, who has grown gray in the service of 
his college, and in the instruction of succes- 
sive generations of undergraduates. The 
Oxford don of to-day is very little older 
than the Oxford undergraduate, and the 
most important business of the university 
is vested in the hands of young men be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five. Fellowships and tutorships are no 
longer the permanencies which they used 
to be. Young men fill them for awhile after 
taking their degree, and then, quitting the 
university, start upon the business of pro- 
fessional life. As they have the years, so 
have they energy and industry, and per- 
haps some of the new-fangled enthusiasm 
of youth. During six or eight months of 
the year the modern don is away from his 
university, moving in the general society 
of the outer world, to be met with in 
the clubs and dining-rooms of London, 
at continental watering-places, smoking 
pipes with German savants, or scaling 
Alpine heights. He is frequently a con- 
noisseur of art, and not unfrequently of 
light wines. He has read and written on 
the various aspects of the Renaissance ; 
he has studied the technical minutie 
of architecture; very likely he knows 
something about the theory and prac- 
tice of music. In a word, the Oxford 
fellow and tutor of to-day is what is 
called accomplished, is more out of 
Oxford really than he is in it, and is 
exposed as much to the popular infiu- 
ences and ideas around him as any other 
young Englishman. 

Traces of this are not wanting when 





one visits the Oxford don, at his college, 
and in his rooms. The latter are probably 
decorated in the approved style of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. Perhaps they may suggest 
a resemblance rather to a Belgravian 
boudoir than to a monastic cell. This 
merely shows that the artistic fashion of 
the day has made itself felt at Oxford. None 
the less are these daintily-furnished apart- 
ments the places in which much honest, 
sterling work is done. The young man 
who is the typical Oxford fellow and tutor 
of the time, rises early and retires to rest 
late. He has pupils and lectures in the 
morning, and a short constitutional, on 
foot or on horseback, in the afternoon; he 
has university business to attend to; he 
sits down to a well-served yet modest 
dinner, in the college-hall, at six or seven, 
according as the season is summer or 
winter. Oxford common rooms are often 
thought to be—they once were—places 
where stout, red-nosed dons drank much 
port and played whist till midnight. 
Moderate potations of light claret, a 
cup of coffee after an interval of three- 
quarters of an hour occupied with this 
harmless wine-bibbing, then pupils or 
papers to talk over, and stiff reading to 
get through; such is the nature and 
such the order of the post-prandial dissi- 
pation of the Oxford don in the present 
year of grace. 

Hitherto the Oxford teacher has been 
regarded as so far living and being in 
accordance with the old traditions, that 
he is a bachelor. In the present age of 
liberality and enlightenment, celibacy is 
by no means indispensable. The married 
fellow is the creation of latter-day academic 
reformers, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Oxford there has sprung up a 
colony of these gentlemen and their house- 
holds. If it be said that the society con- 
stituted by the new academic growth is 
somewhat stiff, the simple explanation is 
that the transition from the new order to 
the old has not yet been made completely ; 
that perambulators and nursemaids involve 
a rather sudden break in the continuity of 
Oxford traditions, and that the cradle in 
the cloister, or under the shadow of the 
cloister, must be by degrees acclimatised. 
It has been already said that it is only the 
other day that Oxford was purely medizval. 
Modern in all essential characteristics she 
has already become, but it would be too 
much to expect that there should be no 
trace of strangeness in the presence of 
the new régime. 
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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” ** HOBSON'S 
conocer,” &c, &, 
— 
BOOK IV. THE FURTHER CONFESSION OF DORIS. 
CHAPTER VY. JULIA. 


I asxep for time to consider Mr. 
Hooton’s proposal; eventually I accepted 
it. I obtained thirty pounds by selling 
the ring Mr. Leveridge had given me. 
This money I resolved to devote to the ex- 
penses attending my first appearance on 
the stage. 

i was unwilling, I must say, to part with 
the ring, and I did not at all like paying Mr. 
Hooton the twenty pounds he demanded. 
But I felt that I had really no alternative. 
I consoled myself with the hope that I 
might achieve success, and presently earn 
a large salary by my exertions as an 
actress. In that case my extravagance 
would be justified; the sacrifice of my 
ring would not have been in vain. All 
the same I was thoroughly satisfied that I 
could ill afford to expend so much money 
on what might prove to be a wholly un- 
profitable undertaking. 

I resolved to eschew Shakespeare for the 
present. Not that I was too diffident to 
attempt the part of Juliet, but I felt that, 
theatrically speaking, Juliet must be very 
dependent upon her Romeo, and I dreaded 
lest Mr. Hooton should assign that part to 
himself. I was convinced that in such 
case I could not do myself justice, and 
that the whole representation would be 
imperilled. In fairness, however, I should 
mention that, as I learned subsequently, 
Mr. Hooton had for some seasons resigned 
the character of Romeo to younger per- 
formers, and now usually appeared either 
as Mercutio or Friar Lawrence. 

I chose for my début the part of Julia in 
The Hunchback. The play had enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, and I esteemed 
it highly for its pathos, its lively scenes of 
comedy, and for the character of the 
heroine, which seemed to me a noble and 
subtle creation, worthy even of the old 
golden age of the drama. I shared indeed 
the prevalent opinion of the time, which 
lifted the author of The Hunchback to a 
very high place among the poets. I must 
own, however, that, with the rest of the 
world, I now incline to a less laudatory 
judgment: I still think the work rich in 
theatrical effect and sentimental qualities, 
but I must admit its wordiness and its 





windiness, the confuse’ nature of the 
story, the crabbed and involved language, 
with its affected Elizabethan air, and the 
surprising unreality of the dramatis per- 
sone. Still Julia had been impersonated by 
actresses of great distinction, whose exer- 
tions in the part had won enthusiastic 
applause; that was reason sufficient for 
me and for many more to assume the 
character. Might there not be fame and 
fortune in store for us also ? 

A well-thumbed copy of The Hunchback 
was my constant companion for many 
days. The book was always in my hand 
or in my pocket, to be referred to upon the 
lightest occasion. I was to be found atti- 
tuding in front of the looking-glass, study- 
ing the effect of my frowns and smiles, 
my glances and gesticulations, and reciting 
the more striking passages of my part. 
I did not trouble myself about the scenes 
in which Julia did not appear. I did not 
understand—but then I made no effort to 
understand—why Master Walter concealed 
the fact that he was Julia’s father, or how 
he came to be recognised at last as the 
rightful Earl of Rochdale, to the discom- 
fiture of the gentleman who had until 
then possessed that title; nor was it clear 
to me why Clifford should be a baronet in 
scene one; a mere clerk, the bearer of a 
letter, in another; and yet in the end 
appear as a real baronet again, and be 
greeted as Sir Thomas on all sides. If I 
noted these obscurities at all it was only 
to decide that they were of no moment as 
far as the part of Julia was concerned. 
It was of much more consequence to me 
that I should be sufficiently emphatic in 
exclaiming to Master Walter, ‘‘ Do it, nor 
leave the task to me;” that I should be 
plaintive enough in demanding, “ Clifford, 
why don’t you speak to me?” that I 
should generally have my emotions well 
under control, and yet be enabled to give 
them the reins, and let them have free 
expression, when the fitting times arrived 
for startling exhibitions of agitation and 
passion. And then I was perplexing my- 
self with the question, which no doubt had 
perplexed many players before me: How 
far must I permit myself to be natural, how 
far must I be artificial ? Was I free ? Might 
I think for myself in any particular? or 
was I bound hand and foot by precedent 
and the example of earlier performers P 

Mr. Hooton was devoted to the tradi- 
tions of the theatre. To his thinking 
acting was not so much imitation of 
nature as a close following of previous 
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actors. If there had been any nature in 
the matter at the outset, it was to come 
down to us filtered through many per- 
formances—blended with a variety of 
artifices. At every turn I was opposed by 
reference to the “ original Julia.” I must 
not do this—the “original Julia” had 
never done it. I must do that—the 
“ original Julia” had done it. I must not 
stand on the right hand of the stage—the 
“ original Julia” had always stood on the 
left. I was to lift up my hand here, to let 
it fall there; now to look up, now down; to 
raise my voice at this point, to lower it at 
that: in every respect I was to be imita- 
tive, wholly imitative, and nothing but 
imitative, of the “ original Julia.” 
“You've got your words, I’m glad to 
find,” said Mr. Hooton. I had been to his 
lodgings for my lessons in elocution, and 
had been bidden to recite certain of the 
longer speeches of Julia. ‘“ And it is not 
usual with amateurs to get their words so 
completely. You'll excuse my speaking of 
you at present as an amateur? By-and- 
by, of course, you will take rank as a 
professional lady. You are quite what we 
call ‘letter-perfect’ in the part. But of 
course it’s a different thing speaking it 
here, and going through with it on the 
stage. That you will soon discover. 
Somehow the footlights have a wonderful 
effect upon the memory. I’ve often known 
the mere sight of the audience drive an 
actor’s part clean out of his head, and 
miles and miles away from him. If he’d 
been blown up with gunpowder, he could 
not have been more astonished. And it’s 
not the set speeches that are so difficult to 
remember ; it’s the broken sentences—the 
short dialogues—when you’ve only got to 
say, ‘ indeed,’ or ‘ proceed,’ or ‘truly,’ or 
‘’tis well,’ at distinct intervals—like, 
minute-guns—to break up and relieve the 
long speeches of the others, and give them 
breathing time ;—all that’s really trying to 
the performer, as you’ll find out for your- 
self. But we shall make an actress of you 
in time, my dear.” He had begun to 
address me as “my dear,” not meaning to 
be rude, or by way of expressing affection 
for me, but simply because of professional 
habit and custom. “The first thing is to 
know how to speak on the stage. The 
next thing is to know how to be silent 
and still; seeming to attend to what the 
others are saying, without having the 
air of watching for your cue, or saying to 
yourself, over and over again, your next 
speech. But you'll acquire all this in 


s 





time. One advantage is, you take things 
coolly—you’re self-possessed—you’ve all 
your senses about you. The perturbations 
and the perspirations in which some 
amateurs indulge! You'd think all the 
world was looking at them, and that the 
fate of nations depended upon their ex- 
ertions. Now, it’s to be said for you that 
you have not made up your mind to set 
the Thames on fire. And what a comfort 
that is to think of!” 

The encouragement Mr. Hooton tendered 
me was not of the most cordial sort, per- 
haps; nevertheless I was most grateful for 
it. And to his services a positive value 
attached ; he really took pains with me, 
and instructed me worthily and to the best 
of his abilities. Of course he had his own 
interests to serve, and having received 
my twenty pounds, was perhaps looking 
forward to future pecuniary advantages. 

Otherwise, little sympathy attended my 
undertaking. Nick remained in ignorance 
concerning it. Basil was full of doubts and 
misgivings, and unexpressed objections; 
while Paul surveyed my proceedings with 
an air of amused and surprised incredulity. 
His opinion of The Hunchback was not 
very favourable; but as I have said, he 
held our English stage altogether in con- 
tempt. Shakespeare, to his thinking, was 
a barbarian, although a great and noble 
barbarian; but for the little barbarians 
—his followers and imitators—and among 
these he counted the author of The Hunch- 
back—he declined to show them any favour. 
He had read the play, however, and, holding 
the book, had heard me recite my more 
important speeches. 

“You must forgive me,” he said, “ but 
I fail to comprehend the admiration and 
the applause bestowed upon this production 
by your English public. The story does 
not interest me. Your Julia is an hyste- 
rical English Miss, who gives herself very 
great airs, and screams and storms like a 
little vixen when she cannot have her own 
way. Whether she marries the Earl of 
Rochdale, who turns out not to be the 
Earl of Rochdale, or Clifford, who is and 
who is not Sir Thomas Clifford, I confess 
I do not care arush. She’s what you call 
a bad bargain, whoever gets her. As for 
Clifford, he’s a clown, and Master Walter, 
he’s a mere crétin.” 

And then he recited a long tirade from 
Racine, which I in my turn did not admire 
particularly. 

I had considerable trouble with the 
costumes I was to wear as Julia, and 
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found myself involved in further expense. 
I was obliged to dispose of some other of 
the few valuables I possessed. It was con- 
sidered essential that I should dress pre- 
cisely as “ the original Julia” had dressed. 
I was constrained to wear, therefore, a 
towering black velvet hat and feathers, 


and a long train of purple velvet over a | pa 


pink satin skirt, sprinkled with imitation 
pearls, and confined at the waist by a 
golden cord with tasselled ends. It seemed 
to me rather a tragedy-queen or royal- 
dowager sort of costume for a youthful 
heroine of romance ; but I was silenced by 
further reference to the “ original Julia.” 
Fortunately the dress was thoroughly of 
the conventional theatrical fashion, so that I 
was enabled to hire its more important 
parts from a dealer in masquerade and 
stage costumes. Certain laces and cambrics, 
flowers, gloves, and other details I had of 
course to provide myself with. I was 
dismayed to note how speedily my purse 
diminished. 

It was decided for me—I am surprised 
now when I think how very little I was 
permitted to decide for myself—that I 
should appear as Miss Helen Delamere. 

“It’s removed from the commoner sort 
of names, without being too pretentious,” 
said Mr. Hooton, “ while it has, I think, a 
certain air of elegance, romance, and sen- 
timent. Miss Helen Delamere might be a 
real person, while certain names assumed 
by actors and amateurs convey the notion 
of altogether impossible creatures, unless 
we are to suppose that the stage is inti- 
mately connected with the House of Lords, 
and that scions of the aristocracy are in- 
cluded in every cast of characters.” 

When a proof of the playbill was shown 
to me, with the name of Miss Helen 
Delamere, in large letters, running across it, 
I had certainly a difficulty in crediting 
that I was the actress in question. 

How soon the room wore the look of an 
actress’s lodgings! The table was strewed 
with scraps of finery. My workbox was 
open ; it supported my copy of the play, at 
which I gianced intermittently while busy 
affixing rosettes to a pair of white satin 
sandals, adding fringes to my gloves, or 
stitching sham pearl beads on to a black 
velvet neck-ribbon. The better to remem- 
ber my part I had written it out, with the 
cues and a variety of directions as to the 
by-play and business of the scene. Here 
I was to cross and change places with 
certain other of the characters. Mr. Hooton 
was very partial to these puss-in-the- 





corner movements of the players; there I 
was to stand still; here advance, there 
retire. I was to weep at certain points, 
to speak with suppressed emotion, now to 
be violently agitated, and now to be 
struggling to recover myself. All this had 
been duly registered in my copy of the 
rt. There was even a pot of rouge upon 
the table with a hare’s foot beside it; and, 
above all, a bill of the play. 

The door opened suddenly. Miss Leve- 
ridge entered. I could not repress a cry 
of surprise. She:was panting for breath, 
and she looked very pale and faint. Yet it 
was clear that she was very angry; there 
was a fierce red sparkle in her eyes, and 
she seemed trembling with passion. 

“You call yourself Madame Riel now, I 
think,” she said shrilly. 

“That’s my name, Miss Leveridge.” 

She took from her pocket a small parcel, 
and dashed it on the table. 

“You had better open it and see that it 
is quite correct.” 

“Won't you take a seat, Miss Leve- 
ridge?” 

“ Not on any account.” 

I opened the parcel. It contained the 
merest rubbish, things which had belonged 
to me, and which I had from time to time 
put from me as altogether done with; old 
gloves, soiled ribbons, odd buttons, scraps 
of tape and braid; a curious miscellany, of 
the value of a few halfpence. 

“Count and examine them,” said Miss 
Leveridge. ‘I am anxious that nothing 
of yours should be left in my house. I 
don’t want to be reminded of you, ever. 
I want to forget you, to sweep the place 
clean and clear of you, and of everything 
that ever belonged to you. I am trying 
to think that you were never there at all, 
that I don’t know you, that I never saw you. 
I sent before all I could find of yours. 
These have been found since. They are 
the last scraps, I think; but you had better 
see for yourself; and if there is anything 
else of yours that you can recollect left in 
my house, or hidden away in any old corner 
of it, you’ve only to mention it. I pledge 
myself that whatever it is it shall be sent 
after you as soon as possible—as soon as 
possible.” 

She was hoarse with passion, and shook 
her clenched hand at me in a menacing 
way, contrasting strangely with her feeble- 
ness of appearance and her timid shrinking 
manner as I remembered it. 

“Surely this violence is unnecessary, 
Miss Leveridge,” I ventured to remark; 
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“and for these things, they are value- 
less to me—they might really have been 
burned.” 

“‘T heard that you were poor,” she said 
bitterly, “and I know that rubbish of all 
sorts is often valued by the poor.” She 
glanced at the litter upon the table. 
‘Certainly you seem well supplied with 
rubbish.” She perceived the playbill; 
either she had been previously informed, 
or she rushed at once to a conclusion upon 
the subject. ‘‘An actress, too! 
come to that, has it? How are the 
mighty fallen! So you’ve to work for 
your bread, now, at last. Why nothing 
was good enough for you in my humble 
abode; and poor Dick’s wasn’t good enough 
for you. But you’re punished, I can see 
that, and your punishment isn’t over yet. 
You’ve been dragged down nicely to your 
proper level. Oh, you bad, worthless, 
wicked woman, you!” 

“‘Miss Leveridge!” I interposed. There 
seemed something of insanity in her 
manner. I moved towards the fireplace 
to ring the bell. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” she said 
more calmly. “I’m going. I’ve said my 
say, and I’m going. I was determined to 
tell you my opinion of you, and I’ve told 
it. I despise and loathe you. I distrusted 
you from the first—only Dick would not 
listen to me—and now you’ve broken his 
heart. Still there’s one thing I thank’you 
for—you didn’t become his wife. You 
spared him that cruelty. That’s some- | 
thing. I hope I may never set eyes on | 
you again. I hate you, and I find it hard 
to keep myself from doing you mischief. 
You wicked, heartless, cruel creature, 
you!” ; 


Srrance Hanps at Carps [Postsc ened, —One 
of her Majesty’s consuls has kindly forwarded to us 
a little information confirmatory of the occasional 
turning-up of strange hands at cards, such as those 
which were noticed in our article, under this title, 
inserted in the number for October 7th, 1876. Mr. L., 
during many voyages and journe ys connected with 
the diplomatic service, was, in 1867, travelling with a 
friend from Swellerdam to C: ape Town in Cape 
Colony. They halted for a night at a Dutch farm- 
house; and, after an early supper, the farmer, his 
two buxom daughters, and Mr. L.’s friend sat down to 
a rubber at whist, to which game the Dutch families 
in South Africa are very prone. The farmer being 


called temporarily out of the room, Mr. L. was re- | 


quested to take up and play his cards. When his 
turn came to play in the first round, he played a 
small trump on the trick. ‘‘ You must follow suit,”’ 
said one of the girls. ‘‘Or trump if I can’t,” re- 


It has | 











sponded Mr. L. He, as locum tenens for the farmer, 
had all the thirteen trumps in his hand. 

One evening in the present year Mr. and Mrs. L., 
playing cribbage, experienced a singular repetition of 
similar groups of cards. A four was responded to 
by a seven, then an ace by a three, then a knave 
by a six, and, lastly, another knave bya five. This 
good score of seven for Mrs. L., induced her hus- 
band to impress on his memory the particular cards 
held. After playing an hour or so, a game com- 
menced in which a four was again followed by a seven, 
an ace by a three, a knave by a six, and another 
knave bya five. In other words, in the later game as 
well as the earlier, the husband held an ace, two 
knaves, and a four; while the wife held in each 
game a three, a five, a six, and a seven. No im- 
perfect shuffling could have brought about this sin- 
gular result, seeing that many other deals intervened 
between the two here noticed. Mr. L. states thatin 
his own hands the suits as well as the values were 
identically the same; but we are not clearly informed 
whether this was also the case in regard to his anta- 
gonist. 

About the same period, at bézique, Mr. L. ex- 
changed a small trump for the turned-up ace, then 
declared royal marriage, then sequence, then single 
bézique, then another royal marriage, and then 
double bézique—scoring no less than eight hundred 
and eighty with six cards. It can only be with ex- 
treme rarity that cards happen to be grouped 
together in such a way as to render this play possible. 

On another occasion, at picquet, after drawing, 
Mrs. L. had the whole of two suits, and her anta- 
gonist the whole of the other two. 

One more curiosity in card-playing is mentioned 
by our obliging correspondent. While going up the 
Amazon from Para in a mail steamer, he engaged one 
evening in a game at three-handed cribbage. In one 
round, after putting out to crib and turning up a 
tramp, each of the three hands was found to count 
sixteen, and the crib seventeen. It is a very neat 
problem for a cribbage-player to solve, what cohhbi- 
nation or combinations of cards would lead to this 
singular result. 


| PROSPECTIVE -ARRANGEMEN TS. 


On Monday, the 2né of July, will be 
published the 


EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
CONSISTING OF 
SEVENTY-TWO PAGES 


(The amount of Three Regular Numbers), stitched 
in a wrapper, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
And containing Complete Stories by 


WILKIE COLLINS 


AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


Arrangements have been made for the commencement, 
in October, of 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL 


THE YEAR Rownp is reserved by the Authors, 








Published at the Office, 26, Wellington Street, § 


trand, Printed by CHaries Dickens & Evans, Crystal Palace Press. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


Was founded in the year 1806, and has during 70 years pursued an 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. At the present time it has Invested 
Funds, £1,996,622, and an Annual Income of £252,614. 





PROFITS. 


The next Division will take place in May, 1878. Policies effected 
before the 1st January, 1878, will be entitled to share in this Division. 

In the PROVIDENT, a Bonus immediately it is declared becomes 
absolute property. Bonuses to the amount of £2,042,155 have already 
been declared. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN 
EXISTENCE. 





No. of Date of Sum Policy increased by | Percentage of Bonus 


| 
Policy. Policy. Assured. Bonuses to to Sum Assured. 





4 4 sa. 
3,924 1821 5,000 12,000 7 Oo 140 per cent. 
° 


6,616 1828 4,000 8,855 17 12r 99 
3,217 1819 500 1,07 O 4 114 9 

















EXAMPLES OF POLICIES UPON WHICH NO PREMIUMS 
ARE PAYABLE, 
The yearly payments having been extinguished by the application of part 
of the Bonus to that purpose :— 





No. of Date of Sum Premium 
Policy. Policy. Assured. Payable, 


ZL 
8,595 1834 3,0 Nil. 
6,004 1826 1,000 ” 
9,195 1836 500 ” 


NOTE.— The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 


Sum now Payable. 


























The number of New Policies issued last year was 1,006 for Assurances 
amounting to £451,650, producing in Annual Premiums the sum of 
£14,557 8s. tod. Compared with the previous year the result is an 
increase of 185 New Policies, £42,970 in the amount Assured, and 
£1,395 in the New Annual Premiums. 


The Claims for the year amounted to £124,246 12s. 11d. only. 
This is £83,955 less than the payments for 1875, and £54,743 less than 
the average for the past seven years. 

The Accumulated Funds have been increased by the sum of 
£117,802 19s. 8d.—an amount of increase unprecedented in any one 
year since the foundation of the Office. The Invested Capital at the close 
of the year was £1,996,622 3s. 2d., and the average interest realised 
was £4 9s. 9d. per cent. 








Full Information given on application to THE SECRETARY, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 












































refreshing, and the best preventive and cure for bilious headaches and all 
stomach disorders. It allays nervous excitement, prevents diarrhoea, depression, and removes 
effete, gouty rheumatics, or any form of blood poison, or, in a few words, is positively 
essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. If its true or great value in keeping the 
body in health were universally known no family or traveller would feel safe without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


A Gentleman writes :—‘“‘ I feel quite certain, if your Fruit Salt was known in India and the 
Colonies, that the sale would not be limited to thousands of bottles per annum, but many 
millions. India alone would use more than all England.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


M.D. (Eprys.) and M.R.C.S., L.A.C., London, writes :—‘* I am much pleased with your Fruit 
Salt, having tried iton myself. Your theory and remarks are most reasonable. Having nearly 
died of Typhoid, when studying at College, and being the only one out of sixteen who recovered, 
I mean to go in well for purifying the blood. Though I am sixty-three, I have not the least 
doubt it will be very serviceable to me.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


A lady writes :--‘‘ Everything, medicine or food, ceased to act properly for at least three 
months before I commenced taking it: the little food I could take generally punished me or 
returned. My life was one of great suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. To 

me and our family it has been a great earthly blessing. I feel I cannot say too much for it. The least I can d> is to do 
my best to make the Fruit Salt known to other sufferers. Iam getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after 
spending hundreds of pounds and travelling about for twelve years.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


Messrs. Grrson & Sor, Chemists, of Hexham, say :—*‘ Since we introduced your Fruit Salt at Hexham, a few months 
ago, we have sold upwards of 1,000 bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers who get it almost always 
recommend it to their friends. We have had numerous instances of its great efficacy in the cure of bilious headaches, 


indigestion, or stomach complaints, &c.” 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


** 14, Rue de la Paix, Paris, Jan. 16, 1877. 
“A gentleman called in yesterday; he is a constant sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
mineral waters. I recommended him to give your Salt a trial, which he did, and received great benefit; he says he 
never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your Salt, and for the future shall never be without it inthe 


house. ENO’S FRUIT SALT. *“*M. Beran.” 


Prepared from Sound, Ripe Fruit. It is the best Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin 
Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Feverish Colds, Mental Depression, Want of 
Appetite, Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of Krrors of Eating and 
Drinking. If its great value in keeping the body in health were universally known no Family would be without it. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 

Thongh externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


PAINLESS a ‘ ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. We , (cn OA TEETH. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, aX ps2" <= A Surgeon Dentist, 


IN THE EAST will be death to thousands; but millions have died from 
reventible diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to prevent this; 
‘or the means, read a large illustrative sheet given with each bottle of Eno’s Fruit 
Salt, prepared from sound, ripe fruit. The Fruit Salt is health-giving and 








[ee 
57, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, x bY yw} > LONDON, 
Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S * Se ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
for painlessly Pr : adapting 


Artificial Teeth by NEU ut nit Atmospheric Pressure. 


Pamphlet gratis and post free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 























DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 








D®: ROOKE’S ANTI -~ LANCET. D®: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET, 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of| _ All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong Ife, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet or Hanpy GuIbE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicinz, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— | cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “Jt will be an incalculable boon to every 
fied prior to the death of the y—Immortality of the | person who can read and think.” 
intelligent principle. 


— [PDR ROOKE’s ANTI- LANCET. 


5 af A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

DE»: ROOKE S ANTI- LANCET, 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 

| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Sy my = or the H hondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 

read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- |! among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 

— of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 

ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 


Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | ——~—— a j Ter 2 " 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI - LANCET, 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 

ES TATE APOEITS ,DOMESTIO MEDICINE, oan be 

gratis o e or post free m 2 e, 

« D»*: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | Scarborough, England. 8 sits 

| ’ 

R-~- i the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, | DE: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 

illu, ted by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, | 

e Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters. | containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS; and all | 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— . 

“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation | “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other- 
“of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
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This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the. local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 
** Invalids should read Crésby’s Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists, 
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